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BRIGHTER SOUTH AFRICA. 



OB to tlie Gape — Sir Donald Gurrie^Need of Information — 
The Gape aa a Health Besori — The Union Companj — Tlie 
Great Scot. 

I AM off to the Gape. It is true a rolling »tone gathers 
no musB, but no man can travel far without having 
his ignorance enlightened, his narrow views widened, 
his prejudices removed, and without coming home a 
wiser and better man: When many years ago my 
friend, the late gallant Admiral Sir King Hall, iiitro' 
duced me to Sir Donald Carrie, I had no idea that at 
any time I should have the pleaBure of sailing as a 
passenger ononeof those grand steamers of hiH which 
have brought the Cape and England so close together. 
1 
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The last ship of the Castle line has beaten all the 
others, having accomplished the passage between 
England and the Cape in a little more than sixteen 
days. I go out in the Rosslyn Castle^ which, till the 
recent achievements of the Dunottar Castle^ had per- 
formed the journey in the quickest time. Captain 
Robinson, the able commander, is glad to hear I am 
going out with her. I am equally glad to put myself 
under the captain's care. We have sailed together 
before now, and I am able to speak of the captain as 
a gentleman and sailor of the highest type. I am 
glad to be in one of Su* Donald Currie's ships. They 
have carried the Grand Old Man and the Poet 
Laureate many a hundred miles. Why, I ask, should 
they not carry me ? 

Sir Donald Currie is a fine example of the pushing 
Scotchman who makes his own fortune, and does at 
the same time much for the welfare of the community. 
Born in Greenock in 1824, as soon as he was out of 
his teens he made his way to Liverpool in search of 
fame and fortune, entering the service of the Cunard 
Company, where he speedily distinguished himself — 
devoted himself most assiduously to the business of 
the company, and thoroughly mastered all the details 
of the shipping trade as there carried on. Li 1846 he 
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was sent by the company to establish a line of 
steamers between Havre and Liverpool, which having 
successfully accomplished, after a residence of six or 
seven years in Prance he returned to Liverpool, and 
remained in the company's employ till in 1863 he 
commenced business on his own account by running 
sailing vessels between Liverpool and Calcutta, also 
taking a part in the Leith, Hull, and Hamburg Steam 
Packet Company. Early he seems to have realized 
Cowper's fine line, that — 

* Trade is the golden girdle of the globe.' 

He made his way to London, finding that the home- 
ward cargoes of his Indian ships were mainly directed 
to the Thames. In 1872 he commenced his connec- 
tion with the African trade. At that time the Union 
Steam Packet Company had a monopoly of the traflSc 
with the Cape. In this attempt he was aided by the 
Gape merchants ; and in January a small steamer, 
the Ireland, was despatched to the Cape by the firm of 
which Mr. Donald Currie, as he then was, was the 
head. Now he has no less than fifteen magnificent 
steamers constantly ploughing the watery highway 
between London and the Cape, halting at Lisbon, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Ascension, and St. Helena, 

1—2 



4 Brighter South Africa. 

with half a dozen fine subsidiary steamers to carry on 
the inter-colonial service between the Cape and Natal 
and the Mauritius. Nor was the Castle Company, as 
Sir Donald's line is called, started a day too soon. 
In 1872 the discovery of diamonds in Griqua Land 
caused a sudden rush to the spot, and later the dis- 
covery of gold in the Transvaal increased the demand 
for greater travelling facilities between England and 
the Cape. In old days letters to the Cape paid one 
shilling, and were dehvered in thirty-seven days. Now 
the postage is almost aominal, and the time taken 
for the delivery is almost one-half. In other ways 
Sir Donald has done good service. He arranged the 
diamond-fields dispute to the satisfaction alike of the 
British Government and the Orange Free State. If 
his advice had been taken, there is reason to beUeve 
that there would have been no Zulu war, and when that 
war broke out the Castle steamers rendered important 
service by the Dunrohin Castle starting from the Cape 
a day before her time with the news of the disasters at 
Isandula, and by one of them stopping at St. Vincent 
to bear to the Cape the intelligence of what England 
was about to do to restore her prestige, and to obliter- 
ate the evil consequences of her defeat. Sir Donald 
did more : he patriotically placed his fleet at the dis- 
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posal of the Government, to aid as transports of men 
and munitions to the seat of war. His forethought 
had saved four days of valuable time at the critical 
moment, and thus caused the relief of Ekowe by the 
troops under Lord Chelmsford. For this he was 
knighted, and none can doubt but that the honour 
was well deserved. It ought also to be mentioned 
here that the Fothergill gold medal of the Society of 
Arts was awarded Sir Donald, for the improvements 
introduced by him into his passenger steamers, having 
for their object the prevention of loss of life at sea 
from fire or accident. Sir Donald's Scotch con- 
stituents may well be proud of their M.P. 

And now one word for the friendly critic. Why do 
you write about the Cape ? Go there if you like, but 
why send home letters on a subject with which we are 
all familiar ? I maintain that, as usual, the friendly 
critic is wrong, and that the very reverse is the case. 
Africa at the present time excites more interest than it 
has ever done before. All Europe is scrambling tor a 
slice of the Dark Continent, and we have won, as we 
deserved, the lion's share. There was a time, which 
many of us can well remember, when men were sick 
of the Cape and its constant wars with the natives, 
and its chronic difficulties with the Boers, and the cry 
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was, * Let us give up all idea of retaining the colony, 
and only keep the Cape as a house of call.* Fortun- 
ately for us, fortunately for the world, wiser counsels 
prevailed. * When I left the Foreign Ofi&ce, in 1880, 
nobody thought of Africa,' said Lord Salisbury, in a 
speech at Glasgow this year. ' When I returned to it 
in 1885 the nations of Europe were almost quarrelling 
with each other about the various portions of Africa 
they could obtain.' Through the Cape we reach the 
Promised Land ; through the Cape we make our way to 
tlie gold and diamonds with which nature has plenti- 
fully adorned the land ; through the Cape we make our 
way to the fertile land where the chartered company, 
under the direction of Mr. Ehodes, are going to settle 
— as fine a district and as rich in minerals and farm 
produce as any part of the world ; through the Cape to 
where Mr. Booth (I never can call him General) is going 
to plant his London poor, and to the health resorts 
where our invalids may be restored to life. From the 
Cape the Christian missionary starts on his mission to 
spread civilization and Christianity amidst the tribes 
now degraded by a filthy and cruel paganism, which 
ought no longer to defile the face of this fair earth. 
It is to the Cape that the eyes of the feverish specula- 
tor in gold and diamonds most anxiously turn. It is 
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to the ostrich farms of the Cape that Court ladies look 
for their fairest ornaments. There is not a soul in 
the United Kingdom but somehow or other is con- 
nected with the Cape, and while the disappointed ones 
come home, the young and the eager and the hopeful 
are ever pushing on to make a gigantic fortune or to 
die in some rude hut far, far from home and friends. 
And all is changing. What is truth to-day is the. 
reverse to-morrow, and it is only by means of the 
newspaper that the stay-at-home traveller is posted 
up to date. In writing this I tell no well-worn story. 
In attempting to describe place and men and manners 
as they are, I venture on novel ground. As Sir 
Frederick Young remarked in a paper read not long 
since before the Eoyal Colonial Institute, * the de- 
velopment and growth of all our great colonies is so 
remarkable, and the changes in their condition so 
phenomenal, that there is room for their history con- 
stantly to be rewritten whenever a fresh opportunity 
occurs.' This is especially the case with South Africa. 
Hence I follow with unequal steps my betters. The 
dwarf on the giant's back can see further than the 
giant himself. I have this great advantage over them, 
that I have a later outlook, though I am not a Trollope 
nor a Froude. 
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A word or two ought to be inserted here for the 
benefit of the health-seeker. An authority on the 
subject, Mr. Arthur Fuller, writes there are a large 
number of people who have perhaps an hereditary 
predisposition to consumption, and sujBfer from chest 
weakness, manifesting itself principally during the 
winter in England by prolonged cold settling in the 
chest, and being got rid of with difficulty, leaving 
behind a cough which lingers perhaps for months. 
Such persons, as we all know, are on the verge of con- 
sumption, and every winter they spend in the cold 
damp climate of England is a source of danger to them, 
which only too frequently proves eventually fatal. To 
the wealthier classes change is easy, and they should 
not scruple to avail themselves of it. They cannot 
do better than come out to South Africa and take 
advantage of its climate. They should leave England 
in September or October, before the winter commences. 
If they are energetically inclined and in sufficiently 
good health, nothing can be more invigorating than a 
course of climbing and mountaineering, either in the 
immediate vicinity of Cape Town, or making the 
village of Ceres their headquarters, from either of 
which places the most delightful of walking trips or 
mountain excursions can be taken. Again, we read 
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the Orange Free State stands out prominently as one 
of the finest chmates probably for the treatment of 
phthisis in the world. Dr. Symes Thompson, m a 
paper read before the Colonial Institute, says as much, 
and adds the South African winter climate is more 
healthy for most invalids than the Australian. The 
Doctor remarks : * That the climate is favourable to the 
development of the genus homo is shown by the fact that 
the descendants of the early Dutch settlers, who have 
been in the colony for two hundred years, are among 
the largest and most robust of men. It is not unusual 
to see men from six feet four inches to six feet six 
inches, not lanky, weedy, or ill-grown, but with bone 
and muscle more than proportionate to their height.' 
The great Karoo district, as I well know, is dry enough 
for anybody or anything, but I fancy it will not be long 
before that is cut up into building lots or small farm 
allotments. One of the chief charms of South 
Africa, go where you will, is, to my mind, the bright- 
ness of itssun and the clearness of its skies. That is 
marvellous to anyone who has been bred up under 
the influence of our gray, cold, murky climate, and 
practically it must have a good effect on the spirits 
and health of the inhabitants of South Africa any- 
where. 
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It was an era in the history of the Cape when the 
Union Company was formed — a company whose 
origin is not lost in hoary antiquity, not dating further 
back than 1853, when it was established for the pur- 
pose of carrying mails and merchandise between 
Southampton and the Cape, hardly at that time the 
land of promise, the land of gold and diamonds it has 
since become. Its first operations were of a very modest 
character. It was to place five steamers on the line : 
the Briton, 491 tons, the Dane and the Norman 530 
each, the Saxon, 440 tons, and the Union, 336 tons. 
In 1857 the company got the contract for the convey- 
ance of mails between England and the Cape. The 
Dane was the first steamer sent out under the new 
arrangement. She was followed shortly after by the 
Celt and the Norman, after which it was agreed that 
the voyage should be undertaken monthly. In time 
the company carried the mails to Natal and the 
Mauritius. This last event took place in 1864, when 
two new vessels were added to the fleet, and in order 
to meet the increasing trade and importance of the 
district a bi-monthly service between England and the 
Cape was established. 

Everybody now goes to South Africa. It is the 
pleasantest trip out of England — not so far as 
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Australia, nor on so stormy a sea as that restless 
North Atlantic, which ever divides the Old World from 
the New. It is often the case that a passenger who 
takes his passage to Madeira is so comfortable on 
board that he continues his trip to the Cape or Natal 
and back. Then think of the ever-increasing crowd 
of invalids who constantly are on their way to South 
Africa to escape our bitter east winds and gray skies 
in search of health. No wonder, then, that our great 
companies are ever building new and finer steamers 
to run between London or Southampton and the Cape. 
The Union Company has added to its fleet the Scoty 
the twentieth steamer on its list, which made its first 
trip on the last Saturday in July, and which is the 
finest, the largest, and the swiftest yet known. To 
such an extent does it annihilate time and space, that 
it is expected to accomplish the journey in fourteen 
days. Science seems now to have accomplished its 
cUmax, and the power of steam can no further go — at 
any rate, as far as the present time is concerned. 
What new discoveries may be in store, what those who 
come after us may achieve, it is, of course, impossible 
to foretell. Once upon a time, as I was coming into 
Liverpool on board a Cunarder, we met the Servia 
going out. * I have been,' said an old gentleman 
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standing by my side, * nearly a hundred times across 
the Atlantic. I have been seven weeks on the trip, 
and I have done it in seven days, and I expect in 
time, by means of electricity, to do it in seven horn's.* 
It seemed to me that the old gentleman was a little 
over-sanguine. But it is clear if we continue as we 
have begun, further developments in our steamers 
may be expected to take place. As it is, the fleet of 
the Union Company consists of a total tonnage of 
54,860, with a horse-power estimated at 60,400 — all 
this, it must be remembered, built within a space of 
less than forty years. 

In 1891 the Union Company surpassed itself 
by building the. Scot, which, in the course of the 
summer, many people went to the Albert Docks to 
behold. One's first impressions were decidedly favour- 
able, and they were confirmed by subsequent study of 
the interior. She has two funnels, and I much prefer 
a big ship with two funnels to one. Her handsome 
grand saloon — its sides of carved sycamore, and its 
ceiling richly panelled — is placed on the upper deck, 
and as the promenade is all round, you are in no 
danger of an unpleasant experience I once encountered 
in the Mediterranean, of an angry sea bursting 
through the |port-hole, which had been insecurely 
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fastened, and drenching everybody seated in that 
quarter as they were engaged in the pleasant occupa- 
tion of getting their dinner. Underneath are the 
first-class sleeping cabins, richly furnished and well 
lighted and airy, even the under ones, which at times 
I have found to be dark and dolorous in the extreme. 
One special feature of the Scot is her large deck 
cabins for one person only. Beyond these are marble 
baths and a lavatory, all easy of access. The music 
room is a superb department, and the ladies' saloon 
deserves similar praise. As to the smoking-room — 
which is placed amidships, and not over the screw, as 
I have known it on some ships, where the noise in 
bad weather is often so great that you can scarce 
hear a word, and are tossed about in the most un- 
comfortable manner — it is to be questioned whether it 
can be surpassed as regards comfort and luxury by 
any steamship or sailing ship plying from the port of 
London ; and this is a matter of no little moment 
when you remember how much the tedium of a long 
sea voyage is relieved by tobacco and whist. The 
second-class apartments are further on, and if the 
traveller cannot be comfortable in them, surely the 
fault must be his own, and not that of the company, 
who have so efficiently catered for his wants. But 1 
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must add I was greatly surprised in the third-class 
cabins, placed aft, which are full of improvements, 
such as the washing apparatus and the little stands 
well supplied with decanters of water. Indeed, such 
is the comfort in the steerage that only a very few 
years ago the accommodation provided would have 
been amply sufi&cient for a first-class passenger. 
Everywhere there is a plentiful supply of electric 
lights and bells, and in case of danger or accident the 
Scot carries sixteen boats, ten of which are lifeboats. 
Four of these boats are Berthon's largest sized patent 
collapsible boats, which were found on a recent trial 
to be capable of carrying seventy people each. 
Altogether, accommodation is provided for 208 first- 
class passengers, 100 seconds, and 100 thirds, and the 
number of the latter can be increased by many 
hundreds should occasion require. As oil is said to 
calm the troubled waves, it is as well to add that a 
good supply of oil is included m the ship's stores. 
Lord Eandolph seems rather to object to the commis- 
sariat department. I can only say that as regards the 
Union Company's ships or those of the Castle Line, I 
have never heard a complaint on that head. Indeed, 
over-eating on board, from the number of seductive 
dishes served up at table, is one of the chief things it 
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behoves a passenger who wishes to enjoy good health 
to be on his guard against. 

Let me add a few further particulars. The Scot is 
by far the largest steamer that has yet been con- 
structed for the South African mail service. Her 
length on the water line is 400 feet, her length over 
all is 502, and her gross tonnage is 6,850 tons. She 
is built entirely of steel, and on the cellular bottom 
principle. She has fourteen bulkheads, ten of which 
are carried to the upper deck. The Scot is fitted with 
two sets of triple expansion engines, built by Denny 
and Co., which are expected to develop 12,000 horse- 
power. There are six boilers, constructed of the best 
Siemens Martin mild steel. The builders took especial 
care in designing her aft end, and the brackets for 
carrying her twin propellers, as well as the stern 
frames, are of enormous strength. Every portion of 
the structure — such, for instance, as the plates for 
water tanks, which are usually separate — has been 
worked into the general structure of the hull, thus 
materially [adding to its strength. The ^promenade 
deck is 237 feet long, thus aJBfording the first-class 
passengers plenty of room for exercise and athletic 
sports, so much in vogue on these ships, and so 
essential for the physical well-being of all. One of 
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the most popular resorts on board a modem steam- 
ship is the barber's shop, and that of the Stat ia quite 
worthy the rest of the apartments. On the t: ' 1 trip 
a speed of nineteen knots an hour was obtained. The 
only disadvantage is that for many of the passengers 
the run will be too quick. Life at sea on board a flrst- 
class steamer is indeed worth living. 





CHAPTER II. 

The Thames in Winter— Dartmoutli— I Jsbon— Madeira— The 
Ganarj Ixlands — General Joubert— Swazieland — Mr. Webb 
— A Mother Oarey Chicken — Incidents of the Voyage- 
Arrival at the Cape. 

Whatbybb you do, avoid the Thames in winter. 
Nothing was more wretched than the appearance of 
everything as we were warped out of the East India 
Docts, and slowly made our way into the highway of 
the Thames. It was snowing, and everything looked 
cheerless and uncomfortable, and the little black band 
of friends on the wharf, who waited to see ua off, and 
to give us a parting cheer, seemed miserable enough, 
and all the more so to me as I had been spending a 
pleasant half-hour in the captain's cabin, where we 
were all very gay. Then came a night of darkness 
and cold snch as I had never before experienced. 
It was an effort for anyone to seem cheerful, even 
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when we sat down to one of the good dinners always 
served up on board the Rosliii Castle. On the deck 
promenading was especially unpleasant, as the icy 
blast of winter seemed to have marked us for its own, 
and then all around were lights confusing the eye, 
and yells from steamers passing and repassing, which 
by no means added to one's comfort and peace of 
mind. At one time it was anticipated that we should 
have to lie at anchor all night. Fortunately, it was 
not quite so dark when we got to the mouth of the 
Thames. Here we experienced a slight tossing, which 
had no effect on a seasoned vessel like myself, but 
which sent all my fellow-passengers to bed at an early 
hour, and left me alone in my glory to wade through 
one of Wilkie CoUins's impossible novels. In due 
time I retired to my cabin, which, fortunately, I had 
all to myself, but where I unsuccessfully wooed 
nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep. It was too 
bitterly cold to sleep. I heaped everything on the 
bed I could find, except my trunk, but in vain. King 
Frost was master of the situation, and froze the 
genial current of my soul. I should never advise the 
traveller to go down the Channel in mid-winter. It is 
better far to take the train at Paddington, and get on 
board one's ship at Southampton or Plymouth, as the 
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case may be ; and yet I must own, after a dolorous 
night, we had a bright sun on the morrow which 
made Dartmouth look more cheerful than ever as we 
slowly made our way into its picturesque harbour. 
I found a genial friend ready to welcome me and to 
fatten me up with real Devonshire cream — a very 
different thing to the article retailed in London under 
that name. 

Dartmouth, with its green hills, seemed lovely to 
the eye that has looked too long on snow. It is little 
changed since I was here last. The saintly Flavel's 
old church, I am sorry to say, has been renovated. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has sold his pleasant house and is 
living in Japan, and the antique old houses, which 
are the glory of the town, are being replaced by new 
ones, which may be more convenient, but which are 
not so well worth looking at. We are leaving in a fog. 
Our numbers have been increased by the arrival of 
passengers by the London train. We have also an 
extra mail, for ours is the first ship which has 
gone out since the postage to the Cape — thanks to 
Mr. Henniker Heaton — has been reduced from 
fourpence to twopence halfpenny — a step in the 
right direction, which may lead one day, possibly, 
to the realization of an oceanic penny postage. I 

2—2 
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ask the officers how far into the Channel the fog will 
follow us, but they give me little hope. Never mind — 

* If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time ; I press God's lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom ; I shall emerge one day/ 

The lines, if I remember aright, are Browning's — 
perhaps you may doubt it, as they are really in- 
telligible. Altogether, the prospect is not cheering 
for the Bay of Biscay. Unfortunately for my peace 
of mind, I read a letter in the Western Morning News 
from Mr. Whitley, of the Meteorological Society. He 
writes, and I quote it for the benefit of those whose 
business is on the deep waters, referring to severe 
storms in January : * In a paper read to the Journal 
of the Eoyal Institution of Cornwall, I endeavoured to 
examine the meteorological elements of these storms, 
and I came to the following conclusions : The cold, 
especially when accompanied by snow and continued 
frost, is, in the South-west of England, a storm- 
breeder, and after severe cold of many days' standing 
in winter, heavy gales may be expected, and when at 
such times northerly winds shift to east and west a 
storm is near, and other things being equal, the force 
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of the storm will be in proportion to the amount of 
difference in temperature between the cold air of the 
land and the warm air of the sea.' If the wind veers 
to the south, Mr. Whitley writes, sailors should keep 
a sharp look-out. I show this letter to one of our 
officers, and his comforting reply is, * That is so.' 
Not very cheering that. However, in my humble 
opinion, there is many a worse place in bad weather 
than a well-found steamer under the control of a 
good captain, and managed by a good crew. 

I believe I said that no one should sail down the 
Channel in the winter season. Let me add that 
no one should go for pleasure to the Cape at this 
season of the year. It is not as regards the Cape as 
it is with respect to Australia, that you can secure a 
calm passage almost all the way if you select the 
right time ; but the fact is, January and February 
are the worst months of the year, and the voyager 
should avoid them 'as much as possible. I am sure 
all of us would have enjoyed our trip all the more, so 
far, had we chosen any other month. To begin with, 
we were caught in the storm which was predicted by 
the meteorologist of the West, and never have I seen 
a rougher sea than that which we encountered 
between Lisbon and Madeira — that isle which is so 
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dear to the English in delicate health. It confined 
me to the saloon all the time, as I had no wish for 
broken bones. It sent all the young ladies, whose 
bright eyes at dinner outshone the electric light, to 
their cabins. Only one female made her appearance, 
a grim and gaunt woman of uncertain age — the sort 
of woman the intending emigrant or tourist should 
marry. Beauty, my dear boy, I would say to such 
an one, is only skin deep ; choose in a wife what will 
wear well. Look at me and take warning. My wife 
cannot stand the sea, and, unfortunately, when I 
travel I have to go alone. Had I married that sweet 
virgin of cast-iron, I should have had someone to 
share my anxieties and heighten my joys as I make 
my perilous way across the mighty deep. The storm 
seemed to affect us all. I never heard the wind roar 
louder than it did last night, and even the * fiddles,' 
which by way of precaution had been utilized in the 
saloon, failed to answer their purpose, and plates and 
glasses, and cups and saucers, sUpped about in wild 
disorder, scattering their contents wherever they were 
not wanted, and staining the snowy tablecloths of the 
saloon with all the colours of the rainbow. At my 
own table, out of eight, but two put in an appear- 
ance yesterday ; and even this morning, under the 
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genial influences of the Madeira climate, and a less 
boisterous sea, the number of absentees is very 
large. At Madeira, in addition to a few passengers, 
we land a solitary specimen of the Portuguese 
soldier — ^apparently no formidable foe — and a packet 
of Dr. Koch's lymph, which I saw last week en- 
trusted as a precious deposit to the captain's own 
particular care. You will be glad to hear that 
as soon as we got out of the foggy Channel and 
got into the Bay of Biscay we went along splendidly. 
It is said of a certain gentleman that he is not so 
black as he is painted. I am sure that it is so as far 
as the dreaded Bay of Biscay has been concerned, the 
terrors of which have been much exaggerated for 
sensational purposes. I remember once hearing of a 
ship-owner who had a crack steamer which en- 
countered successfully a severe storm. An enter- 
prising artist took it into his head to depict it in all 
the agony of its combat with the winds and waves. 
He took it to the ship-owner, expecting to find him 
ready to purchase the picture and have it engraved. 
* Have it engraved ?' replied the ship-owner, ' not if 
I know it ! I should never get a passenger were the 
public to see that painting.' The Bay of Biscay, alas, 
is not private property. It can hurt no vested 
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interests to have it depicted in the most fearful 
colours by sensationalist writers, whose aim is, let us 
hope, to tell the truth — but, alas ! in too many cases, 
a good deal more. 

Lisbon — alas ! the steamers don't call there now — 
in the streets of which Camoens begged for his bread, 
and in the cemetery of which Dr. Doddridge and 
Fielding are buried, ought to have a chapter to itself. 
It is worth all that has been written about it, though 
I had to pay 300 Eeis for a ticket to take me there 
and back ; but when you remember that 300 Eeis is 
but the equivalent of an English half-crown, you will 
admit that it is not such an extravagant price after 
all. As it was, I did better than some fifteen of my 
fellow-passengers, who chartered a boat to take them 
ashore at a shilling a head. Alas ! they made nothing 
by their bargain, economical as they deemed it. 
They had to come back by the tug along with me, 
and each paid two shillings and sixpence for the 
return, thus spending a shilling more than I did. 
But they and all of us were charmed with Lisbon, 
which is built on a lofty hill or series of hills, over- 
looking the broad waters of the Tagus, as grand a 
piece of water as you can see anywhere. I have, I 
own, but a poor opinion of the Portuguese. Perhaps 
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old Cobbett prejudiced me against them. I have too 
vivid a remembrance of his description of a Portu- 
guese love-making in his 'Letters to a Young Man,' 
almost too disgusting to be tolerated. And yet you 
scarce pass a square — and Lisbon seems all squares — 
in which you do not find a marble monument, to 
show how a grateful country venerates its heroes. 
It is curious to note how all these heroes lived ages 
ago. It is old-fashioned to quote Tom Campbell, 
nevertheless, I own his lines recur to me : 

' What are monuments of bravery 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in land of slavery, 

Trophied temple, arch, and tomb ?' 

They want to fight England. Let them pay her back 
what they owe her, when we helped Portugal to retain 
her national freedom and her national life. 

Lisbon rejoices in fine houses, as if they never 
expected to see another earthquake; houses richly 
ornamented on the outside — pargetted, I think they 
call it, with what look like plates of red or blue or 
yellow tint, as at the great central railway-station ; but 
in many of the adjacent squares the houses are all 
pure white, and they look much better than these more 
fantastically ornamented ones. The market is a 
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magnificent one, and admirably supplied, and it is 
there that you see the people of the district in every 
variety of costume, and even in the depth of winter 
all of the gayest character. For instance, a porter's 
trousers of blue will be mended with a bit of chintz of 
the gaudiest character, and a boy in rags will wear a 
red or blue Phrygian wool cap as gaudy as any 
he can find. The women are equally fond of gay 
colours, and a market woman will have a blue shawl 
over her head, a bright-coloured bodice or petticoat, 
and stockings which do not match, but which at any 
rate are gay. In some of the less important streets 
the drains drip into the road from the outside of the 
houses. The streets are full of life, and the carts 
drawn by mules ever come and go. The hotels are 
decent and not dear. One could spend pleasantly 
a week in Lisbon. Away from the Tagus, the 
streets are dark and lofty, evidently intended to keep 
out the sun; but the sanitary arrangements of the 
city are abominable. The Portuguese of to-day are 
as dark as gipsies and poorly built. We have nothing 
to fear from them, though I did see a great map of 
Africa over the porch of a theatre, which represented 
Portugal as having a large extent of territory in that 
Dark Continent — a continent which they have kept 
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dark and handed over to the slave-owners for many a 
long day. I left Lisbon with regret. On a fine day, 
says the captain, it looks like an earthly paradise, but 
the day I was there it rained. Nevertheless, the 
climate is pleasant after that of London. It was the 
depth of winter in England, yet here the weather was 
quite warm. 

In due time we arrived at Madeira, which looked 
pleasant enough in the sunshine after all the cold 
weather we had at sea. But at Madeira everyone is 
grumbling — the natives because they have had so few 
English this season, the Enghsh because the weather 
has been so bad. Madeira did not particularly take 
my fancy. The white houses climbing up the brown 
rocks appeared pleasant, but it must be terribly 
monotonous living up there, though I hear good 
reports of the accommodation provided for visitors. 
The native wine, according to all accounts, is very 
bad. 

As to the town of Funchal itself, little can be said 
in its favour. As a matter of course, the arrival of 
the Roslin Castle led to a tremendous inva,sion on the 
part of the natives, who took possession of one side of 
the ship's deck for the display of their wares, con- 
sisting chiefly of netted silk shawls and embroidered 
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articles, of which I am no judge, but which, from all 
I could make out, could be purchased as cheaply 
almost as in London. The deck chairs, however, to 
be bought in Madeira are better and cheaper than the 
article you can get at home, and I should advise the 
traveller to delay the purchase of his deck chair till 
he gets to Madeira, and then to offer the eager sales- 
man about half what he asks. The gold rings, with 
the signs of the zodiac, on sale are interesting as 
souvenirs to give to friends, but are not particularly 
cheap ; and as to the boys who dive for coins, they 
are not to be compared for an instant with the curly- 
headed, dark-eyed, glistening little imps, whose tricks 
and winning ways at Aden charm every spectator. 
I should be sorry to send a lonely, delicate invalid to 
Madeira. The way to the sunny spot is not a 
pleasant one. The chances are you have quite as 
much tossing as the nerves of an invalid can stand. 
There is, I believe, fine country in the interior, with 
grand views ; but from the ship you see nothing of 
that, and, like the Canary Islands, through which we 
soon sailed, everything looks brown and bleak and 
bare, something like the old rocks on the grand old 
coast of Scotland. Indeed, I tried to fancy Funchal 
presented somewhat the appearance of Rothesay ; but 
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I fear the good people of that truly lovely spot would 
not feel flattered by the comparison. One thing I 
must say for Madeira, its custard apples were 
delicious, and its bananas and guavas were not bad, 
but its mangoes were a dreadful failure ; in fact, the 
worst I have ever seen. Of its gorgeous flowers we 
had ample evidence everywhere ; they put, alas ! our 
fair damsels — and we had a decent lot of them on 
board — quite in the shade. In about twenty hours 
after leaving Funchal we search for the famous 
peak of Teneriffe in vain. It is nowhere visible; 
there is a heavy cloud on the top. It is needless to 
state that on the last voyage the Peak was plainly 
to be seen, and looked grand, rising up into the 
blue sky with its cap of snow. Some people are 
always unfortunate as regards such things. If they 
go anywhere it was fine the day before, though, 
unfortunately, on your arrival it is cold and wet. 
I am one of that unfortunate class. I have no doubt 
but that the passengers by the next boat of the 
Company will have a fine view of the Peak and 
Teneriffe. The islands belong to Spain, but I 
question whether they are of much use to her or to 
anyone else. It is getting the custom to come back 
by one or other of the Castle steamers and stop a 
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little while at the islands. One of them has, I hear, 
a very good hotel. 

As I have said, we have passed the Canary 
Islands, and I must remark that the unfortunate 
invaUd who finds himself dull at Madeira must 
find them infinitely duller. From the sea they 
are simply uninviting. Las Palmas, the port and 
capital, is situated on the north-east part of the 
island of Great Canary, and is built on a narrow 
plain, which lies at a distance of about 300 yards from 
the sea, rises abruptly to the height of 200 feet, and 
thence the land runs back to the interior for three or 
four miles, perfectly destitute of vegetation. The port 
is four miles from the town, and between them 
stretches a yellow sand, affording good opportunity for 
bathing. There come to the port steamers from all 
parts and of all nationalities for coaling, and the 
number is increasing yearly, as the sheltered position 
of the port admirably adapts it for such a purpose. 
The highest temperature is recorded in October, the 
lowest in March, but even then it is higher than that 
of the British Isles. One of the disadvantages of the 
place is the wind, with its accompanying dust. The 
great advantage of the climate is that outdoor exercise 
may be taken nearly every day throughout the winter. 
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But then the invalid has Httle or nothing to amuse 
him. At the present time Las Falmas boasts three 
English hotels and two Spanish, formed to be patron- 
ized by visitors ; but of none of them have I heard 
very much praise. It may be that a few patients are 
benefited, especially if consumptive ; and the medical 
man of the place writes : * Asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis, and chronic rheumatism are often benefited 
whilst residing here.' 

We have not yet reached summer seas, though in a 
few days we shall be at Cape Verd. Winter clothing 
is no inconvenience at present. The winds are strong 
and cool, and this morning, as I was promenading on 
the lower deck, I caught a shower bath four times, 
and I am still damp, though I have come down into 
the saloon to write and dry. I own I was rather 
fearful of the heat, but at present we have had no 
heat to do anyone harm. 

We have some interesting passengers on board. 
In a large company, however mixed, you are sure to 
find such. Of these the principal is General Joubert, 
the famed leader who beat back the English expe- 
dition and made the Transvaal an independent 
Bepublic. 

As I was trying to make a Portuguese official in the 
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fine post-office at Lisbon understand my need of a 
post caHe, I heard myself addressed familiarly in the 
well-known accents of the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke — with this difference, that there was in the 
speaker's pronunciation a slight mixture of what I 
have heard called the sweet Doric of the North. My 
friend, however, was not a Portuguese — in fact, he 
was a Scotch M.P., famed for the rather advanced 
opinions to which he owes his seat in Parliament : 
it was Dr. Clark, the M.P. for Caithness. * What are 
you doing here ?' he said. * I am off to the Cape,' 
was my reply. * Oh,' said he, 'you will have General 
Joubert for a fellow-passenger. I have just left 
him.' When I returned to the Roslin Castle I found 
the General, with his wife and son and daughter, 
peacefully taking tea. As he sits at my table, I tell 
him I was one of the Transvaal Committee, and wrote 
a pamphlet which all my South African acquaintances 
told me would ensure me the proud distinction of 
being tarred and feathered as soon as I landed at 
Cape Town. The General and myself are soon on 
the best of terms. I tell him an Englishman, with 
the exception of keeping the Sabbath, is like the 
Scotchman, who keeps whatever he can lay his hand 
on. ' Oh no,' says the General with a smile, ' the 
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Scotchmen are not like that. But,' continues the 
General, * I like the English, and wish to be friendly 
with them.' ' Well,' I said, *you managed to make us 
familiar with your name.' * Oh yes,' he said, * I did 
very Uttle. That was a small affair.' * Well,' said I, 
* you only did what you had got to do.' ' That was 
what I felt,' was his reply, as we walked down 
together to breakfast in the saloon. No one on board 
looks less like a militaire than the General. Indeed, 
he does not look half so much of a general as Mr. 
Booth, Emerson says every hero becomes a bore 
at last. As regards the General, Emerson is decidedly 
wrong. 

General Joubert looks more like a plain farmer 
than a mighty man of war. He is a deeply 
religious man, and holds that the Lord was on his 
3ide. He seemed to pass his time chiefly in reading 
religious works and newspapers. Now^ and then I 
caught him droning out some old Dutch psalm to his 
wife as they were seated together in a quiet corner. 
He had been to London to see if he and the British 
Government could not settle the question of Swazie- 
land. The Boers want it, and the English say it 
belongs to them, and that the people have no wish to 
be under the Boers. Swazieland covers an area of 
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8,000 miles. It is described as possessing a moun- 
tainous boundary, and an interior combining hills, 
long stretches of choice arable land, and well- wooded 
flats. Roughly speaking, it is bounded on the north 
by the Transvaal and part of the M'nanga mountain 
range ; on the south by the Transvaal and Zingeias 
country ; on the east by the Lombobo mountains ; 
and on the west by the Umgenya mountains and the 
Transvaal. The climate is healthy, and although hot 
in summer is fresh and bracing during the winter 
months. Game is plentiful. It abounds in timber 
of good quality, and is also wonderfully rich 
in gold. The whole of the country has been granted 
in concessions for farming, grazing, mining, etc. ; 
and here is the difficulty, as the Boers who hold the 
farms are disturbed by the miners, who want the soil 
underneath the farms. By the convention entered 
into between the British Government and the South 
African Republic in 1884, the independence of the 
Swazies within the boundaries of Swazieland, as laid 
down in the convention, was fully recognised. The 
Swazies — there are some 60,000 of them — are the 
most warlike of all the Kaffir tribes in South-east 
Africa, and have ever been consistent allies of 
England. Their army took part against the Zulus in 
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the struggle of 1879, and in the same year they 
materially contributed to the success of the British 
army against Secocoeni. According to General 
Joubert, they would have been swept away on one 
occasion had not the Boers come to their rescue. 
One morning I said to the General that his country- 
men ought to get hold of Delagoa Bay. The General 
was quite indignant. * Never,' said he warmly; 
' never will I fight against the Portuguese. They 
were the first to become our friends.' The General is 
reputed to be very wealthy ; nevertheless, he is said to 
live in all the simplicity of his people, who are little 
altered, as regards their manners and customs, by all 
the wealth that has been poured in upon them of late. 
When he left the steamer, one of my fellow- 
passengers said to me : ' It will be long before he gets 
such good dinners as he has had on board the Rosliu 
CasUe.' Nevertheless, I never saw anyone so tired of 
the sea and so anxious to be on shore as the General. 
He is of Huguenot descent, but the French sparkle 
has long died out or given way to the Boer influences. 
When I congratulated him on his French extraction, 
he did not seem to think much of it. 'I am an 
Africander,' was his reply ; * I belong to the Trans- 
vaal.' And the Boers may well be proud of their only 
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general. I hear that the Boers do not shoot so well 
as formerly, when they had to depend upon the gun 
for their daily supply of food. It was the custom of 
the old Boer to try his son as a shot, whip in hand. 
Two shots were allowed the boy ; if he failed on the 
second, down came the whip on the poor lad's back — 
let us hope only for that once. 

Another interesting personage on board was Mr. 
Webb, the friend of Livingstone and the owner of 
Newstead Abbey, a Yorkshireman, and physically one 
of the finest men I ever saw. He is a coal proprietor, 
and is said to draw £20,000 a year from his mines. 
Yet even he was not happy : he suffered much from 
tic douloureux and a pipe that was always getting 
blocked up. A pipe that does not draw is a nuisance 
that might tire out the patience of a Job. Mr. Webb 
is a frequent passenger to the Cape in order to escape 
our English winters. It is said that he will have to 
rebuild the old abbey, as the foundations are in danger 
from the mining operations carried on underneath. 
That will be a pity, for the house of a poet of the 
Byron stamp must be sacred to many eyes. Mr. 
Webb was accompanied by his daughter, a young 
lady almost as tall as her papa. In these degenerate 
days it is well to see such people, to remind us of what 
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men and women under favourable conditions may 
become. There are dwarfs enough in Central Africa ; 
it is a pity to breed them at home. 

We have now entered on the most monotonous part 
of our trip. We expect to see no land, whether of white 
sand or barren rock or green hill, till we reach the 
Cape. One morning we had a slight sensation while 
at breakfast by the appearance of a postman appar- 
ently with a bag full of letters. The mystery was 
soon explained. Captain Eobinson has a little fair- 
haired daughter, whom he has brought out for the 
benefit of her health — an object I was glad to find 
subsequently was completely attained. The young 
lady was to have an * At Home,' and that packet of 
letters consisted of invitation cards to all the pas- 
sengers. We have on Sunday morning sermons ; 
the preacher is a Canon of the EpiscopaUan Church, 
and the mischief of it is that he is a second-class 
passenger. How, I ask, can a second-class traveller 
succeed as a preacher among my fellow-passengers, 
who all travel first-class, and who seem to me to have 
great ideas of wealth, and whose intellects, capacious 
as they are, all seem to run in that direction ? The 
idea is absurd. I think the Canon ought to have 
come out in the first cabin. There are very few in 
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the second-class, and scarcely any in the third. We 
have the usual committee to get up the usual conven- 
tional amusements. I have kept out of it. It is 
enough for me to rest and be thankful. But the 
young ladies must have their dances, and a certain 
amount of organization may be necessary. What 
I miss is the barber's shop, always placed near the 
baths, so that while waiting for one you may step in 
and have a chat. Besides, the barber has a general 
stock of nostrums, and you are sure to find yourself 
destitute of something with which you ought to have 
suppUed yourself when on shore. I believe in the 
Dunottar Castle — the pride and ornament of the Castle 
Line — they have a barber ; here we have only a bar. 
For the sake of gentlemen of leisure who, as I hope 
many will, would follow in my steps, or of invahds on 
their way to some South African sanatorium, I would 
say a word or two about clothing. A wise man will 
take as Uttle luggage as he can, and therefore it is the 
more important that that should be of the right 
character. Before leaving England I asked a gentle- 
man what kind of weather I had a right to expect. 
His reply was, *You will have two warm days at 
the equator, and at the Cape you will find the climate 
like that of our English autumn.' As my informant 
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had lived in South Africa long, I attached undue im- 
portance to his reply, and consequently failed to 
furnish myself with a sufficient amount of light 
summer clothing. This was a great blunder, as we 
had more than two warm days at the equator, and 
after we had crossed the line the sun was very hot all 
the way to the Cape. At any rate, the heat was at no 
time overpowering like that of the Suez Canal, or the 
Bed Sea, or the Indian Ocean, parts where I should 
at my time of life be afraid to trust myself again. 
One of the amusing incidents of the voyage was 
the capture of a beautiful little Mother Carey 
chicken, a bird it is impossible to bring to England, 
as it always dies in confinement. It is black, and 
somewhat of the size of a swallow, with a little dash 
of white under the tail. It has a small head and 
a long neck. It seemed wonderfully timid, and I 
was glad to find that it was soon set free again. The 
black in the back seemed to me brownish, as if the 
sun and sea-spray had dimmed its brightness. The 
odd part of the affair is that it fiew on to a lady's 
head and was caught there. It is rare a lady's head 
does so much mischief ; as a rule, I have found that a 
lady's face is generally the more powerful attraction. 
But there is no accounting for taste ! 
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Our Captain Robinson, I must say, of all the 
captains with whom I have sailed the stormy main, is 
by far the best I have ever known for organizing 
amusements of all kinds, and his advertisements of 
such matters are some of them full of fun and wit. 
One of the greatest successes of all was a character 
ball, which was held towards the end of the voyage, 
and it was quite wonderful to me where all the fancy 
dresses came from. Some of them were clever enough 
to have made a sensation anywhere. One of the con- 
ditions in connection with the ball was that each 
guest was to send a reply to his or her invitation in 
verse, which were all read out in the course of an 
afternoon tea. It was amusing to watch the throes of 
the would-be poets. Some succeeded, others failed. 
I was not present at the reading, but several who 
were told me there was one copy of verses very much 
applauded, and truthfulness compels me to add they 
were mine. 

One of the best entertainments we had on board 
was a mock Judge and Jury in the saloon, in which a 
major in the Army, admirably dressed and in official 
costume, performed the solemn duties of his exalted 
dosition with a mock dignity that was vastly amusing. 
To my great amusement, when I dropped in — which 
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I really did accidentally — I found I was being prose- 
cuted for the publication of a book of Australian 
travel, which was said to be full of treason against 
our gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Fortunately, 
after an able defence by a leading member of the 
Bar, I was acquitted ; but I fancy that was mainly 
owing to a terrible threat uttered by the Judge in his 
severest manner, to the effect that if the jury could 
not come to a speedy decision he would have to order 
them to be shut up by themselves till they had read 
the unfortunate performance through. The jury of 
ladies and gentlemen gave in at once, and I was free. 
One of the questions I have often discussed is as to 
which is the safer — a steady ship or one that rolls. 
It seems to me that they are equally disagreeable in 
bad weather ; but, says one of the officers, a ship that 
rolls is the safer, as the rolling of the ship clears 
the water off, whereas in a steady one it may remain, 
and the ship may founder. If this be so, we in the 
Roslin Castle have had every reason to congratulate 
ourselves. We had a head wind for some days, 
which impeded our progress, and made us late; 
but as we got within a few hundred miles of the 
Cape that left us, and we had one on our beam 
instead, and we had quite enough rolling — a rolling 
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which made my sides ache, which prevented me from 
attempting to walk the deck, and which confined me 
mainly to the saloon, which is not pleasant when 
the weather is warm, as it chanced to be, and the 
port holes were closed. The young people on board 
like the rolling, and think it fine fmi. I do not ; 
but it is really astonishing how easily young people 
are amused. Fortunately, the sea is lovely to look 
at. Nothing can be brighter or bluer. And then 
there are the stars — 

* WhoeTer looked upou them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining ; 
Nor wished for wings to flee away 
And mix uith their eternal ray ?' 

But it is really singular how much in favour this 
* round trip,* as it is called, seems to be with English 
people. Many of my fellow-passengers have come for 
it, and it alone. A couple of them are ladies — one 
of them a married one, who seems to take the whole 
thing as calmly as if she had simply taken a passage 
on board a Thames steamer for a day at Gravesend 
or Eosherville. She has left her husband and her 
home, and, with no one to look after her, takes 
a voyage from which her father and mother would 
have shrunk with terror and alarm. With the com- 
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forts of our modern steamers nothing is easier. You 
pay your passage, and you have no more bother till 
you come back. On the Donald Currie line, as on 
most others, the officers are gentlemen, and behave 
as such ; and ladies, single or married, old or young, 
good-looking or the reverse, are well looked after. 
Other passengers are middle-aged men, who seem 
to have nothing to do but to escape our English 
winter. Of course a great number of Germans are on 
board. They are the Scotch of Europe, always 
anxious to better themselves, always ready to leave 
their Fatherland, always eager to turn an honest . 
penny. Most of them seem to have done well at the 
Cape and the Transvaal. They are no match for the 
young men we get turned out from our public schools 
as athletes, and we have some fine specimens of these 
on board ; but in business, and in the art of making 
their way, I fear our English young men stand no 
chance with them. At any rate, I would prefer to 
back the Teuton. It is true he is more sentimental 
than an Anglo-Saxon, but he does not let his senti- 
ment interfere with his money-making. As I write, 
one of them, a big, yellow-ha.ired fellow, more than 
six feet, and by no means a lad, is composing poetry 
to Frau and kindred far away ; but he has done good 
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work in all parts of the world, and at any rate has got 
butter to his daily bread : and yet he has been writing 
poetry all the morning. The German woman differs 
even more from her English sister. There is a 
German lady on board who would fain have me play 
chess with her. I dare not, the sweet old maid is so 
full of gush. 

At length we are at the Cape, and to-night I 
am writing in quiet in the harbour, and all the 
noise and tumult of the winds and waves and steam- 
engine and screw are things of the past. Yesterday 
at this time it was all I could do to sit on deck — 
walking was quite out of the question. To-night 
there is not a ripple on the water — ^not a sound 
in the air ; while over us is an Italian sky, along 
which the silver moon in beauty makes her way. 
We sighted Table Mountain, rearing its giant head 
in the clouds, about three hours before we reached 
it. It was an . impressive scene. On our left was 
a dim outline of land, and before us the mountain, 
which, like another Gibraltar, has testified the great- 
ness of the British Empire to many an age, and 
which to the storm-tossed mariner has been a 
welcome sign of a haven of rest. As we drew nearer 
the outline became more clear and better filled up. 
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The Table Mountain at first seamed to be the end 
of a long chain. Then we saw it, as it were, guarded 
by a mountain peak on either side. Now it looks 
much smaller, while at the base stretches the ancient 
city for many a mile. It does not strike one as an 
imposing place. As a builder, man cannot compare 
with the Creator — with Him who stretched out the 
heavens as a curtain and laid the foundations of the 
earth, and holds the waters in the hollow of His 
hand. Our arrival had been long expected, and 
as we made fast to the quay there was quite a crowd 
of anxious friends, who rushed on board, and were 
received with what our French friends term effusion. 
I had written to an old colleague of mine on the 
City Press, who had planted himself under the 
Southern Cross, but whether he was alive or dead 
I knew not, nor even where he lived. However, 
my letter had found him. There was a letter for me 
as soon as we had come to anchor, intimating that 
in consequence of official duties he could not come to 
meet me, but expressing the hope that I would at 
once take a cab and drive to his house, where every- 
thing was prepared for me, and where he hoped that 
I would stay as long as I liked, an invitation which 
I shall certainly accept on my return from Natal. It 
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will be a treat indeed to grasp the warm hand of a 
friend once more. One has many acquamtances, but 
friendB, alas ! are rare. After a certain age one has 
a difficulty in making them. However, I am lucky 
to find one at the Cape. I shall be glad to see him, 
but I shall be gladder still to bid him good-bye and 
start for my native land and home again. 





Cape Town— The People— The Wine DiBtrict— The Pregs— 
Religion at the Cape. 

I AM Bitting on terra Jirma once more. My head is 
still rolling, but my body is at raet. Last night I 
could not get a wink of sleep, all seemed bo un- 
naturally calm. All day long there had been a grand 
fleecy cloud of white on the top of the mountain, and 
when that is there it means wind. The worst of it is 
the wind raises the dust, and though in Gape Town 
the streets are watered, the burning summer sun soon 
dries up the moisture, and the dust is as bad as ever. 
If it were not for the dust there would be not a draw- 
back to the enjoyment of the bright days and splendid 
moonlight nights of a Cape Town summer. 

Cape Town to look at ie not much of a place. To 
begin with, it boasts few fine buildings ; perhaps the 
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best are the new Houses of Parliament, which are 
worthy of the colony, and the oflBices of the Standard 
Bank, a noble building in the main street just as you 
enter from the dock, and worthy of the reputation the 
bank has attained as the best and most prosperous in 
the Cape — where just at this time I find it is the 
fashion of banks to smash up in a manner peculiarly 
unpleasant to depositors and shareholders. The new 
Library and Museum in the Avenue is also a fine 
building. The houses are all yellow and low, most of 
them with a flat roof ; the streets are by no means 
attractive, nor are there many good shops. Adderley 
Street is the best in the town, but we should not think 
much of that at home. Opposite the Cathedral is a 
monument to Bishop Gray, and in front of the Houses 
of Parliament is a statue of Queen Victoria— -and that 
is. all I see in the way of ornamentation. The best 
thing in the place is the Avenue, where, surrounded by 
fine oaks planted by the Dutch two hundred years 
ago, and for which they deserve honourable mention, 
you can enjoy the refreshing shade. On one side is 
the Government House, and on the other the Public 
Library and the Botanical Gardens, which are shut in 
from the public on the other side by an ugly wall, 
which in England would be considered as disgraceful 
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for a cow-yard. On the other side of that wall is the 
street where I am staying with my editorial friend, 
who looks all the better for his sojourn at the Cape. 
The houses there are pleasant, but directly you step 
out of them you are in the dust. Apparently it has 
never entered into the heads of the city fathers that a 
little bit of concrete or asphalte there would be a 
grateful boon. I said so to the respected mayor, who 
quite agreed with me, but intimated that they had a 
great deal to do, and with very small means. Of one 
thing Cape Town may be proud : it has no poorhouse. 
There are no poor there. The workmen find good 
employment, and at good wages. I have come in 
contact with many printers who are making their 
three or four pounds a week. I doubt whether the 
shop-keeping class are doing so well. The population 
is not large, and as one said to me, ' If you are doing 
well for a few years somebody is sure to come and 
oppose you, thus hurting you, and doing himself no 
good.' My reply was that was the way of the world 
all over. The old Dutch element in the place is very 
strong, and permeates everything. The Dutch 
element soon overmastered that introduced by the 
French Huguenots. It will yet, I fancy, in politics, 
at any rate, prove a match for the Anglo-Saxon. 

4 
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When I see what Canada and Australia have done in 
the way of creating grand cities adorned with fine 
buildings, I feel that the people at Cape Town are 
very far behindhand, and have to thank my friend 
Mynheer Van Dunk for that. He is calm and im- 
perturbable, as he smokes, as one of the immortal 
gods. As I was walking in Adderley Street I saw 
some Transvaal tobacco in a window. Thinking I 
would like to try it, I went in and asked for half an 
ounce. The worthy tradesman, who was engaged in 
a chat with a friend, seemed in no hurry to serve me, 
which he did in the clumsiest manner. * What is the 
price?' I asked, when he had done up the precious 
article. The question seemed rather to startle him. 
'About three-halfpence,' was the reply. But an 
awakening is coming to the Boers, as well as to the 
rest of us. They still magnify the minister, and give 
to everyone who claims to be such not a little of the 
old-fashioned hospitality, but the young ladies are 
now sent as boarders to the Huguenot establishment 
called Wellington, and there they imbibe modern 
ideas and habits which they do not forget when at 
home. At this present time there are about two 
hundred young ladies in the institution, and you may 
be sure that they will help on the work of progress in 
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quarters where at one time it was never dreamed of. 
The Boer himself is being modified. For one thing, 
he is not such a good shot as he formerly was. The 
absence of game in South Africa has deprived him of 
the practice which at one time made him a for- 
midable foe. 

Yes, in Cape Town the people are a little slow. 
The Dutch phlegm has affected the energetic Anglo- 
Saxon. There is not a decent omnibus to be seen, 
though the hansom cabs are admirable ; and when I 
"turned out yesterday morning the first thing I met 
was a waggon drawn by six oxen, with a little 
Hottentot boy leading the front pair, coming into the 
town at a most funereal pace. All seem sleepy, and 
all are Conservatives. Politics, as we know them, are 
quiescent. It was on the railway question that Sir 
Gordon Sprigg went out and Mr. Cecil Ehodes came 
in. There is one burning question, and that is all — 
a resolve to keep the Asiatic out of the land, whether 
he seek to force his way into the colony as the mild 
Hindoo or as the bland and artful heathen Chinee. 
As to the white, I don't think just now that there is 
much work even for him. If he comes and gets a 
berth, however, he will be better off more quickly 
than he could be at home. There is not so much 

4—2 
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waiting for dead men's shoes as in the old country, 
and there are no strikes. The workman is contented 
with his lot. It is true that not long since one of the 
American Knights of Labour came over to stir up the 
people, but his mission was in vain ; the seed fell 
upon stony ground, and he had all his trouble for 
nothing. With respect to domestic service I hear few 
complaints. The domestics are mostly coloured, and 
half-breeds of some kind or other. They are well 
paid and are content. It is true I have not yet dis- 
covered among them the Hottentot Venus, but her 
hideous-looking sisters are to be seen everywhere ; 
one could almost fancy the Hottentots were the 
missing link. 

Once, and once only, in the course of the twenty- 
four hours is Cape Town in a state of excitement. 
It is at nine o'clock at night, when the train starts for 
Kimberley and Johannesburg. Everyone goes to the 
train to see it off. Everyone seemed to be on the 
platform — all I knew and a good many more beside ; 
but in addition there was a crowd not permitted to 
intrude farther than the inside of the station. The 
passengers looked very comfortable in the first-class 
carriages with their reading-lamps and newspapers, 
and baskets of flowers and fruits. As to the third- 
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class, they are no worse off than with us. Let me speak 
of a lower class, of whose existence there is painful 
evidence down the docks, where they are employed in 
excavating a new one out of the solid rock. Their 
number looked painfully large, as I watched them 
toiling under the sentry's eye in the sultry sun. 
Most of them were Kaffirs, who had been found guilty 
of diamond stealing, a temptation to which their 
occupation peculiarly exposes them, but on which the 
law has little mercy. There is a great deal of 
diamond stealing. As I write, near Kimberley the 
authorities have made a haul of a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds' worth of diamonds on their way to 
Hatton Garden. That will never do. We have now 
strict ideas of property — that is, ever since the 
Norman robber came over and stole from the English 
people their English land. Still I fear that they are 
not all good people at the Cape. The following recipe 
for the manufacture of ' Cape Smoke,' says the 'iiatal 
Advertiser, is not an exaggeration, but carefully 
followed by some of the most enterprising brandy 
traders in the colony : Quarter of a pound of vitriol, 
two ounces of Cayenne pepper, half a roll of Boer 
tobacco, water ad libitum, and flavoured to taste. 
As the article thus manufactured is sold uncommonly 
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cheap, no wonder it is much enjoyed by Tommy Atkins 
and the Kaffir, when they can get it, and that it makes 
them both in a little while feel uncommonly queer. 

It is now nearly four centuries since Bartholomew 
Diaz, the Portuguese navigator, while sailing along 
the western coast of Africa, and when off the mouth 
of the Orange Eiver, was caught in a furious gale 
which lasted for fourteen days. At its termination he 
reached the Cape, which he termed the Cape of Tor- 
ments. A mutiny among his crew when he got as far 
as Algoa Bay compelled him to return to Europe, and 
Yasco de Gama followed in his steps. He romided 
the Cape, to which King John of Portugal had given 
the more auspicious title of the Cape of Good Hope, 
discovered Natal, to which he gave its present name, 
and went on to India, thus openiiig up the route 
to that wealthy empire; but no one took posses- 
sion of the Cape till the Dutch planted a settle- 
ment there. Johan van Kiebeck was the first 
of the Dutch governors, who for ten years ruled the 
infant settlement with a rod of iron. When George III. 
was king, for a little while the English became 
possessed of the place, but the colony was found 
unprofitable, the people were in a state of revolt all 
the while, and at the peace of Amiens it was restored 
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to the Dutch ; but in 1 806 Sir David Baird planted 
the English flag on the castle, and ever since it has 
lieen under British rule. As was to be expected, 
there were constant wars with the native chiefs, 
and the Boers, disgusted with English rule and the 
abolition of slavery, made their way to the Orange 
Free State or to Natal, whence, driven away by 
the English, they ultimately settled in the Transvaal. 
Meanwhile there was a good deal of fighting with 
the Kaffirs, which led to the annexation of the district 
up to the Kei. Since then Griqualand West — the 
diamond district — was annexed. In 1871 Basuto- 
land became part of the colony. Later on War- 
wick Bay, with the country for ten miles inland, 
was added to the Cape. As I write the High 
Commissioner for South Africa has proclaimed 
the Queen's sovereignty over and the annexa- 
tion to Bechuanaland of the strips of territory 
known as Bastards Country, lying to the west of 
the Crown colony of Bechuanaland. The country 
comprised in the proclamation extends north from 
Cape Colony, where the Orange Kiver forms the 
boundary, to the Nosob Kiver in the south-west 
of the British protectorate of Bechuanaland. It is 
boimded on the east by the Crown colony and on the 
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west by the 20th deg. of east longitude. This, accord- 
ing to the memorandum of December, 1884, forms 
the eastern frontier of the German protectorate in 
Namaqualand, with which the Crown colony of 
Bechuanaland is thus rendered coterminous. The 
reason given for the annexation is that peace is 
endangered by a trek of Boers and Damaras. By 
this act the whole of the territory from the west 
coast up to the Transvaal frontier is now in the 
hands either of Englaiid or Germany. It was highly 
desirable that no independent strip of land should 
be allowed to exist between the eastern frontier of 
the German and the western frontier of the English 
possessions. 

The people in Cape Town have much to be thankful 
for, nor, as a rule, can it be said of them that they 
are unmindful of their privileges. They avoid living 
in the city — which is left to the coloured population 
of a night ; in the summer it is too hot to be a 
pleasant place of residence — and rush ofif to one or 
other of the picturesque suburbs in which Cape 
Town especially rejoices. It is getting more and 
more to be the fashion for people who have made 
money in the colony to retire and make Cape Town 
their headquarters, and I know no part of the world 
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where they can live more pleasantly. A tramway, 
apparently excellently managed, carries you to Sea 
Point, where you enjoy, even in the height of 
summer, a cooling breeze, and where sea and sky 
are alike ever fresh, ever blue and ever free. There 
can be no mistake about the beauty of the Cape 
atmosphere — always free from smoke and fog, always 
bright and clear, except, of course, in the rainy 
season, which comes exactly when our summer comes 
at home. It is true the fierce rays of the sun have 
dried up the vegetation, that the parks and lawns 
and gardens, and the sides of the Table Mountains 
all look brown and sunburnt ; but as soon as the 
rain comes they are again fresh and green ; while in 
the suburbs, even in summer time, there is an 
abundance of living grass and of foliage everywhere, 
set ofif by a marvellous background of hills and peaks. 
Let the visitor do as I did, take the train to Kalk 
Bay, a journey of about an hour, and he will be well 
repaid. The train runs chiefly by the side of the sea. 
On the other side is a plain, where there are 
picturesque bungalows, well-kept gardens, and a 
cultivated area stretching up to the hills, which are 
ever a universal boundary. At Wynberg, in addition, 
you have the advantage of a forest of oaks and pines, 
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something like that of Soignies, and as fine as any- 
thing we have left us in the old country. The Dutch 
did well in planting trees. Here the Home Govern- 
ment wisely make the headquarters of the small force 
that represents the might and majesty of the 'British 
Army in South Africa, and which some people at the 
Cape tell you they do not require, as they are quite 
able to take care of themselves and have nothing to 
fear from the natives. That opinion is by no means 
so general as I had gathered. A gentleman holding 
a responsible position in the town writes to me : 
* Now, sir, with the exception perhaps of the extreme 
Dutch Eepublican party, the people of Cape Town 
would regard the withdrawal of the troops as the 
greatest calamity that could befall them. The large 
expenditure of the Imperial Government is a most 
important factor in the prosperity of the town and 
district, and as to the task of defending ourselves, the 
fact is. Cape Town would be at the mercy of the 
weakest power possessing a fleet if the imperial 
forces were withdrawn.' The camp is not far from 
the station, and in whatever direction you walk you 
come to pleasant houses, situated in what appears to 
be primeval forest, with the sea ever wafting its 
health-giving ozone all round. In few of these 
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houses will you find a fireplace — fireplaces are not in 
fashion here ; but there is an agreeable coolness, very 
acceptable to all who can enjoy it. In this part there 
is a good deal of wine made, and there are signs of 
small farms and market gardening, chiefly in the 
hands of the Germans, and for miles — that is, all the 
way from Cape Town to Kalk Bay, on the other side 
of which is Simon's Bay, where the British fleet, or 
part of it, lies — you see smiling homes, in which you 
feel anyone might rest and be thankful. There is 
little need to establish sanatoriums in South Africa ; 
all the way every house seemed a sanatorium on a 
small scale. Fine air, fine sea-bathing, sunshine, 
good drives and walks everywhere — these are what 
the invalid requires, and here he can find them all. 
The real want is that of good hotels, where the 
Enghsh pleasure-seeker can enjoy the feast of fat 
things in which his soul delights. I only saw one 
hotel in Cape Town which comes up to the English 
standard, and that was at Sea Point. I was not sur- 
prised to find people living at Wjuberg, and at other 
places along the line, who had fled there from the 
unbearable severity of an English winter. The draw- 
back is the wind, which ofttimes sweeps along with 
terrific force. Last night I could scarce sleep on 
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account of the violence of the gale. I fully expected 
ere the morning to be blown over the hills and far 
away. You cannot be long at the Cape without fully 
understanding why it is that so many of the houses 
are low and mostly of one story. As an evidence of 
the popularity of these suburban residences, I may 
mention that hardly anywhere have I seen a house to 
let. Unlike our London suburbs, the supply seemed 
to be unequal to the demand. It has been said that 
in South Africa the birds have no song, the rivers no 
water, the flowers no scent. There may be some 
truth in the remark, but the suburbs of Cape Town 
are beautiful nevertheless. 

Whether the Cape is a cheap place to live in I am 
unable to say. It seems to me that it is not so cheap 
as London, where, according to my humble reckoning, 
you may get more for your money than in any other 
part of the world. In one respect the Cape has an 
advantage: it escapes the grinding taxation which 
increasingly makes the life of the middle-classes in 
England a burden too heavy to be borne. Here the 
taxes are light, though import duties make everything 
a family requires rather more costly than at home ; I 
should say in many cases — drugs, for instance — quite 
twenty-five per cent. Provisions, also, with the ex- 
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ception of meat, which is much cheaper than in 
England, are very dear. It seems a good deal to pay 
8s. or 3s. 6d. a dozen for eggs; not to be able. to get 
a bit of bacon under Is. 3d. a pound; to pay for 
butter more than 2s. a pound; and to find cheese 
proportionately high ; and I must own that I was 
shocked at hearing 6d. asked for a small cabbage. 
I was sorry to hear a lady say that they were com- 
pelled to buy boots and shoes made in the Cape as 
they were so much better than those sent out from 
England. It is to be regretted when an English 
manufacturer sends out inferior articles, only made to 
sell, and thus destroys English prestige all the world 
over. At certain periods of the year you have a good 
supply of fish at a cheap rate, but, nevertheless, I see 
no fishmongers' shops. Grapes are plentiful; the 
lady of the house yesterday brought me in a tea-tray 
full of fine grapes, for which she had given but six- 
pence. Peaches also are plentiful, as well as garden 
figs. The wild flowers from the mountain are also 
beautiful. Cape brandy is cheap — too cheap ; and so 
is Cape wine; you get a decent xin ordinaire about 
ninepence a bottle. Servants are dear. Even the 
rawest Hottentot girl expects her pound a month. 
Nor can I say that houses are cheaper here than they 
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are at home. The working man has to pay for his 
house as much as three pounds ten shillings a month. 
Altogether, I may say that there is much to recom- 
mend the Cape, especially to people whom our 
English winters have a tendency to kill oflf, but who 
naturally, whatever may be the opinion of theii- 
friends, like to keep body and soul together as long as 
they can. Books and newspapers are plentiful, and 
so are schools and colleges. Cape Town has a mag- 
nificent Free Library, handsomely lodged ; and as to 
theology, you can get it of all kinds, including the 
highest Eitualism on one side and the purest theism, 
according to Messrs. Voysey and Conway, on the 
other. Carriages and horses are to be had on reason- 
able terms. There are two hundred licensed cabs in 
Cape Town, and capital cabs they are, most with fancy 
names. There are also capital tramways in every 
direction. Life is worth living where no smoke 
pollutes the atmosphere; where no fog builds up a 
wall between you and heaven ; where dress is a super- 
fluity, except in the crowded town, the greater part 
of the year ; where you can have society if you require 
it, and live the life of a hermit if you are so disposed ; 
where the tall chimney of the factory and the pale 
face of the factory worker are unknown. England 
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and America work for you at the Cape. All that you 
have to do is to enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

In Cape Town, in Natal, at Kimberley, wherever I 
go, the one cry is that the native Kaffir will not work. 
There are few people who will, I fancy, unless they 
are compelled to, or have a love of money, or a desire 
of fame. ~ The Kaffir needs little money to supply his 
simple wants, and his ambition is equally lacking. 
He is like Tennyson's Lotus-Eaters, and sees httle 
good in toiling and moiling ; or like his enUghtened 
British brother, who asks for eight hours a day 
because he can't get four — as Mr. Ben Tillet frankly 
admits. Like the water-sprites in * Undine,' the Kaffirs 
seem to say : ' We have no souls, and we are happy.' 

All along my route I found this one complaint — 
that the coloured man does not care to work in 
accordance with English ideas. In the Cape, the 
Malay, however, seems to be very useful, very sober, 
and uncommonly well behaved. The women, with 
their lovely faces (this is *rote sarcastic,' as Artemus 
Ward would say), quite colour the town, as their 
heads are enveloped in the most showy of silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and their short, dumpy figures quite block 
up the pavement. We had a good many of them on 
the Hodin Castle, and as they cleared out they made 
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quite a sensation with their glittering robes on the 
dark wharf. Of course, they did not walk up to the 
town as I did, but drove away in carriages and pairs. 
Coloured people seem very fond of riding. Just as I 
got into Adderley Street there was quite a procession 
of carriages. The Malays are very horsey, and make 
good coachmen and stable attendants. There had 
been a nigger wedding, and the party were returning 
from witnessing the ceremony. In each carriage 
there were four coloured gentlemen in European 
costume, all wearing tall hats, and all smoking cigars, 
which are as dear here as in London. It was evident 
that they were vastly enjoying themselves, and it was 
equally evident that they were a vast source of amuse- 
ment to such whites as happened to be in the street 
at the time. The one odd thing to me was that the 
ladies were conspicuous by their absence. We talk a 
good deal sometimes of the extravagance of our 
working men, but it is rarely that we see them riding 
in carriages at home. I am not surprised that the 
native does not care to work, and that he is a bother 
everywhere. I read in the Port Elizabeth paper that 
the Rev. Mr. Helm, whose self-sacrificing missionary 
labours are well known in South Africa, said recently 
at Colesber^ that he greatly regretted his inability to 
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teach his native boys how to work. Here at the Cape, 
with a milHon of natives, they have recently been 
importing labour from Damaraland for public works. 
It is the same all over the Cape Colony. The East 
London paper, for instance, writes : * Farmer wants 
labourers for hoeing crops, and goes to the nearest 
location swarming with natives. Sees a lot of men 
and states his wants. *'No; we don't want work." 
Presses them. ** No, no ; but at the other end of the 
location you will perhaps get some." Goes there; 
more able-bodied men, plenty of them young and 
strong. ** Will you do some hoeing ?" ** No, no, no." 
More pressing, and then he is told, **Ask these 
women." He looks, and there is pointed out to him 
a small batch of old hags, mothers and grandmothers, 
and he goes away in disgust.' Again, here is another 
case, that of a servant girl who, by way of obligation, 
is going to do a little washing, for which she is to 
receive extra pay. Casually her * educated ' brother 
comes upon the scene. * Sarah has never done any 
washing and shall not begin now,' and the poor 
mistress is left in despair. I am not surprised to 
learn that the newspapers begin to talk of compulsory 
labour. It is argued that every native and white 
man, too, should be compelled to show that he 

5 
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has some visible means of subsistence, and if he 
cannot give satisfactory proof that he has, that he 
should be required to labour whenever his services 
may be required. The white mechanic works well, 
and, as he deserves, is well paid. 

The one spot where the question of utilizing and 
Christianizing the Kaffir has been tried to its utmost 
is, of course, Lovedale, a settlement about 550 miles 
north-east of Cape Town, and about forty miles west 
of King William's Town. It was in 1841 that the 
Eev. William Govan commenced the work with eleven 
natives and nine Europeans. In 1855, on the occasion 
of paying Lovedale a visit by Sir George Grey, and a 
promise of a grant of £3,000, an industrial depart- 
ment was added. In 1876 the institution reached its 
highest point. There were over 400 receiving in- 
struction, all being boarders or residents. Fees are 
paid by the natives, and friends at home supply the 
rest. The natives had been trained theologically and 
educationally, and it is agreed that they follow the 
special trade for which they have received a special 
technical education. But the report of the society 
acknowledges that many make inefficient workmen, 
and are compelled to take to some common occupa- 
tion, such as that of day labourers, at much smaller 
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wages. The writer declares that the statement is 
untrue, which is often made, that industrial grants 
are wasted on the Kaffir, who never takes to a trade, 
but prefers an idle life. However, he admits that the 
quality of native work is not high, and that close 
European supervision and constant direction are 
necessary. He fairly argues that it is not to be 
expected that a people emerging from barbarism, to 
whom the production of a single straight line is a 
difficulty, and parallel lines or a rectangle an elaborate 
work of art, should after five years' training turn out 
remarkably intelligent and efficient mechanics. It is 
also admitted that for some kind of work, such as 
sheep and cattle herding, the raw native is un- 
doubtedly superior to his educated brother. From 
such a noble experiment as Lovedale one would have 
been glad to have had a better report, at any rate. 

* Let the reader be careful how he confounds the 
savage with the Kaffir savages,' said Lord Beaconsfield 
to a friend. * Do you call them savages when they 
have out-manoeuvred one of the oldest of our generals, 
and converted one of the most learned of our bishops?' 
Alas ! the Kaffir ignores Kant's categorical imperative. 

At Lovedale the work of trainmg a native ministry 
is carried on under the auspices of the Eev. T. D. 

5—2 
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Philip, Bon of the well-known Dr. PhiUp, the Hotten- 
tot advocate and friend. The students remain six 
years, of which three are devoted to general, and three 
to theological, studies. Mr. PhiUp writes : * Although 
the standard of attainment may seem too high to 
many native aspirants, it presents itself as too low for 
European students who contemplate ministering to 
European congregations. I have therefore reluctantly 
been compelled to abandon the idea that men can be 
educated here at Lovedale to act as pastors of Euro- 
pean churches in the colony.' Mr. Philip explains 
that * one of the reasons that prevent desirable men 
offering themselves for the work of the ministry is 
that we have no definite sphere to oflfer a man when 
he has completed his course. A few years ago a 
large number of native churches were vacant. These 
have now, for the most part, been filled up by Euro- 
pean ministers,' and he hints at the conflict of races, 
which threatens to make havoc of our native churches. 
They have, of course, the sanction of their European 
betters for these racial antipathies, and although 
Europeans group natives together into one class, and 
think they ought themselves to do so, they by no 
means make light of these distinctions among them- 
selves. In the Cape these racial prejudices are 
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stronger than elsewhere owing to the mixture of 
races. In the Cape every variety of colour is to be 
met with, with the exception of the Chinee. In 
Natal you only meet with Kaffirs and Indians, and 
there it seems to me both look better. 

It was to a Scotchman — Thomas Pringle — whose 
fame as a poet and philanthropist still survives, that 
the Cape owes that palladium of public liberty, the 
freedom of the press. Pringle, who had been con- 
nected with Blackwood's Magazine, in 1820 went out 
to the Cape to settle a colony of Scotchmen — always 
the best of emigrants — on the vacant frontier lands 
of the Baavians Eiver, now Glen Lynden. He and a 
friend, John Fairbaim, started a magazine at Cape 
Town, and a weekly newspaper ; but the Governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset, an arbitrary man, insisted 
on the establishment of a censorship. The editors 
resolved not to submit, and to appeal to England 
instead. Earl Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary, de- 
cided in their favour. Lord Charles Somerset would 
have been a wise man to have let the matter rest. 
In reality he was otherwise, and procured an order 
from Lord Bathurst for the summary suppression of 
the newspaper because it had reprinted an article 
from the London Times censuring Lord Somerset's 
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despotic proceedings. With public opinion behind 
him, Mr. Fairbairn proceeded to England, where he 
was supported by all the merchants and others con- 
nected with the colony, and gained from Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who was then in office, an intimation that 
*the press should be placed under the control and 
the protection of the law ; and no arbitrary suppres- 
sion should take place in future.' And thus the 
press became free. Its further development was 
mainly due to Mr. Eobert White, of the firm of 
Godlonton and White. 

In 1838 Mr. White joined his uncle, the Hon. God- 
lonton — of whom there is a fine marble bust, presented 
by Mr. White, in the Cape Town Parliament House — 
as a partner in the Graham's Toivu Journal, the only 
newspaper published on the frontier, or, indeed, in the 
whole of the eastern province. In an old number of 
the Cape Argus I learn that, from the necessities of his 
position as a newspaper proprietor, Mr. White took a 
lively interest in the eventful struggles which were 
then in progress, or soon afterwards began, between 
the English settlers and the native races on the 
one hand, and the Dutch farmers on the other, and 
also in the agitation for self - government which 
ensued. 
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In 1850, at the instance of Sir Harry Smith, the 
then Governor, who had just returned from Boem- 
platz, he was induced to establish a printing-office 
at Bloemfontein. The plant had to be forwarded by 
bullock- waggons ; and Mr. White followed it up on 
horseback. His newspaper was christened by Sir 
Harry Smith The Friend of the Sovereignty. Now it 
exists under the title of The Friend of the Free State. 
The King William's Toivn Gazette, The Eastern Pro- 
vince Herald, and most of the newspapers in the 
Eastern Province were one after another ushered 
into existence by Mr. White ; and it may be of interest 
to modern printers and journalists at the Cape to 
know that Mr. White was the importer of the first 
cylindrical printing machine used in South Africa. 
The means of transport were so defective, that it took 
two or three months to convey this machine from 
Port Elizabeth to Graham's Town. For years it was 
driven by four Kaffirs, and afterwards its motive- 
power was a horse-mill. 

The English Press make some funny blunders when 
writing on South African topics. *The Chinese in 
Natal ' is the headmg given to a paragraph in the Man- 
chester City News, describing the objection to Chinese 
at Kimberley. The Manchester Guardian recently re- 
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ferred to * Paul Kruger, well-known in financial circles 
in connection with the amalgamation of the different 
diamond mines of the Cape Colony ;' and the Sportituj 
and Dramatic News referred to * Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
the late' premier of Natal.' They don't know every- 
thing — my brethren of the press. 

When I was at the Cape, one of my pleasantest 
experiences was a visit — personally conducted by a 
friend — to Constantia, a distance of about ten 
miles, and one of the most charming rides I ever 
took or was taken. We went in a Cape cart, and 
that is a machine which deserves description. It is a 
light covered cart, on two wheels, drawn by a pair of 
horses. It is on springs, and fitted up with two or 
three rows of seats, so as to accommodate quite a 
party, the driver, generally a gentleman of colour, in 
front. You are sheltered from the sun, you enjoy the 
refreshing breeze, and most of the way is on a good 
road, under an avenue of grand old trees, planted by 
the Dutch ages back. It was a ride of intense interest, 
and beautiful all the way; and many were the fine 
houses we passed on each side, built by the old 
Dutchmen, who had an eye to the picturesque; and 
in one of the oldest of them lived Captain Bower, the 
Imperial Secretary, a gentleman to whose kindness I 
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owe at least one pleasant day, and whose lovely 
children attest the salubrity of the climate in the 
most striking manner. The old Dutchmen were wise 
in their generation. Wood is m great demand in the 
colony for fuel, and they planted trees all the way 
from the Cape and Wynberg to Constantia. The 
road is up hill and down, and the driver had no 
brake, but we managed to dash on merrily neverthe- 
less. And every now and then you cross another 
road equally covered with protecting and attractive 
foliage, and at times you get a glimpse of mountains 
on one side, and the blue sea, with its white surf, on 
the other. All you require is a few song-birds, but, 
alas ! they are not in the African green-wood. 

All around, the land is in a high state of cultivation, 
as in Cape Town there is a fine market for everything 
that the earth can produce. Flowers and fruits are 
everywhere, and melons, and vegetables, and Indian 
corn. It surprised me not to see more fowls about, 
knowing the high prices given for eggs, and porkers 
are equally scarce, though apparently there is a great 
demand for bacon and sausages. All at once, as we 
rush along we come to a great white gate, bearing the 
inscription, * Groot Constantia ' ; we are, in fact, at 
one of the original vineyards. The stately white 
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mansion before us was built by the old Dutchmen, 
who seem to have had a good idea of taking care of 
themselves. How lofty and airy are the hall and all the 
rooms ! One can fancy those deserted rooms blooming 
with beauty, and alive with laughter. We pass into 
the yard, where there is a stream of water running 
amidst a few trees, and a stone seat, where I doubt 
not Eip Van Winkle sat and smoked his pipe in peace, 
little dreaming how the English redcoats were to land 
in the sand on the other side, and blow himself and 
his friends into infinite space. On the other side of 
the seat is the large white building where the wine is 
stored. On the fa9ade is a basso-relievo of Bacchic 
allegories, bearing the date of 1791. 

At that time the Dutch had it all their own way, 
and the house and grounds must have been the 
property of a family who reigned in semi-regal state. 
On one side are the workshops and residences of the 
people, while gardens and orchards bloom all round 
till we come to the vineyards flourishing at the foot 
of the mountain. It is a fine estate, but now in the 
hands of the Government, who get learned or prac- 
tical men from France to come there to teach the 
farmer to manufacture better brandy and wine. As 
there is no one to receive us here, we drive to a neigh- 
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bouring farm, that of Mr. Eenan,' at High Constantia, 
who gives us a cordial welcome. He has a farm of 
some two hmidred acres, and as we wander among the 
ripening grapes, he explains the enemies which 
threaten, if not the extermination of the grape, at 
any rate loss to the farmer — the phylloxera, the 
locust, and a small beetle that eats out the hearts 
of the buds. He has to manure his land every year, 
and to look well after his workpeople, who, if his eye is 
once removed, either do nothing at all or more harm 
than good. The vines are like small currant bushes, 
and were laden with grapes, black or white, of great 
size and sweetness. They bear luxuriantly : I saw 
one branch that must have weighed twenty pounds. 
Then we walked among the winepresses and the great 
casks, which contained the generous fluid — of which 
I tasted specimens — Hermitage and Constantia — 
which were certainly up to the mark. 

But it seemed to me that the people at Adelaide 
were far in advance of the Cape people in the manu- 
facture of wine. I said as much to Mr. Renan, and 
his reply was that they grew the finest grapes in the 
world, that no country could compete with them. 
And there, I believe, he was not far out. * But, said 
he, * we never get our wine put properly before the 
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public. It is never allowed to ripen. The Cape 
wine-merchant has no capital, and he sells it directly 
he has purchased it, instead of keeping it in store a 
few years.' * And is that all V I asked. * No,' was 
the reply ; * we have no cellars, and that is a terrible 
drawback. To make good wine we require a uniform 
temperature. Here one day it may be burning hot, 
and' the next comparatively cool ; the wine suffers in 
consequence.' It seemed to me that the question of 
cellars was easy of solution. The Government might 
easily set the example. But the Dutch, with all their 
virtues, are, both in Europe and Africa, a slow people; 
however, I must say for them that they drink their 
Gape wine, and like it, and the wine-makers are a 
great power in the land. 

One day, as I was taking lunch at a pleasant villa 
on Sea Point, with the blue waves dashing over the 
boulders at our feet, where all was sea in front and 
mountain behind, the worthy host, a gentleman well 
known in Cape society, told me how, when in England, 
at a breakfast-party at Sir Donald Currie's, in London 
— and as far as I can learn. Sir Donald seems to keep 
open house — he asked Sir Donald, who was going to 
take out Mr. Gladstone on his celebrated cruise around 
the English coast, to be allowed to send some Cape 
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wine on board, which he hoped Sir Donald would get 
the Grand Old Man to drink. At the same time, my 
friend expressed his hope that Sir Donald would call 
the attention of Mr. Gladstone to the injustice inflicted 
on the Cape by the high duty placed upon its leading 
industry. Sir Donald performed his task : the wine 
was duly tasted, the grievance of the Cape grower duly 
pointed out. *And what did Mr. Gladstone say?' 
asked my friend. * Only this,' replied Sir Donald, 
* that if the Cape people made such good wine, they 
were quite well able to pay duty at the higher 
rate !' 

Of late years the Cape Government has done much 
to encourage the growth of the grape and the develop- 
ment of it into wine. Stellenbosch has a School of 
Agriculture and Viticulture. Baron von Bano, Govern- 
ment viticulturist, reports : * The wine made on the 
new principle is now an article of general consump- 
tion. The quality of it can still be improved, especi- 
ally in regard to strength, the light wine being more 
suitable as a beverage in a hot climate like that of this 
colony. As there is still plenty of room for increasing 
the vineyards, all pains ought to be taken to improve 
the quality of the light wine, so as to be able to com- 
pete more successfully against the stronger drinks. 
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The prices for wines have risen, so that farmers may 
be perfectly satisfied, as they can expect to receive 
good returns from their vineyards if the latter are 
kept in proper condition.' 

It is impossible to do justice to the clear, unsullied 
atmosphere of Cape Town. Morning, noon, and 
night, the heavens above are beautiful, and the sun 
robes everything in golden hues. One never tires of 
looking at the mountain, which reveals new charms 
as the shifting Ught gleams on crag and gorge where 
before there seemed to be only a gigantic precipice of 
stone. Of course I speak only of the summer, which 
lasts long, and of which the people make the most — 
especially by night, when the silver moon takes the 
place of gaudy day, and over hut and hill and green 
fields or barren sand casts an additional charm. It is 
then that the Cape Town folk rush off to Kalk Bay to 
hear the band play or look at the fireworks ; or there 
are musical attractions in the gardens ; or the fine 
road leading from Sea Point to Campes Bay is visited 
by young people, whose courtships are greatly 
accelerated by means of a moonlight walk beneath 
the hills, and with the much resounding sea at their 
feet. If it chance to be fine, and that is a matter of 
course at the Cape, as you retire to rest you hear a 
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murmur from afar. Is it the cats, you ask, or are the 
frogs chanting their melodies ? — melodies which have 
been the theme of the satirist, at any rate since 
Aristophanes. It is neither ; the fearful sound which 
lasts the whole night through is that of the Malays — 
men and women, young and old — who sit outside 
their whitewashed cabins singing to the moon — and 
not singing alone, for every now and then you hear a 
great clapping of hands, and then the Hindoo comes 
in with his tom-tom, and the night becomes noisy as 
the day. It is a religious ceremonial, I believe ; let 
us hope that they are all the better for it. 

It is this foreign element that confuses one at 
Cape Town, and wherever you go. The coloured 
people live by themselves. The larger number are 
Malays, and their numbers constantly increase, for as 
fast as the coloured people become Mohammedans — 
and there is a great move in that direction — they call 
themselves Malays, and adopt Malay ideas and habits. 
At this present time the leader of the Malays is a 
man of Scotch descent — a Mr. Burns, the son of a 
negro woman, who is described as an eloquent orator, 
and the spokesman of the Malays at election times 
and other occasions. The Malays scorn domestic 
service. They are cabmen and coachmen ; they have 
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the supply of vegetables and fruit in their hands; 
and their women are the laundresses of Cape Town. 
It is a curious sight on a Monday to meet them 
everywhere with enormous packs of dirty linen on 
their heads. You meet a dozen at a time thus 
bravely bearing their burdens ; but they are not 
lovely to look at, these washerwomen, with their cold 
black eyes and Jewish noses. When dressed in gor- 
geous array they beat Solomon in all his glory. A 
Malay lady will have a yellow shawl around her head 
concealing half her charms. Then she will have a 
garment around the chest — pink, or of some bright 
colour ; and her ample limbs — for they often are huge 
creatures, the reverse of fairylike — are arrayed in 
purple silk. Some of them have wonderful eyes — 
the work of some Malay Madame Eachel. There are 
no medium women. They are all either tall and fat 
or short and fat, and on a windy day, as they walk 
about with their cotton dresses distended to the 
utmost, they look more like balloons than human 
beings. The men are, as a rule, leaner, though now 
and then one comes across a coloured Falstaflf. They 
wear the Turkish fez and tunic, and flowing skirts ; 
many of them, however, dress almost like Europeans. 
Now and then you meet a Hadji, one who has been to 
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Mecca, and to whom particular sanctity attaches. 
He wears a turban, a green tunic, with perhaps a 
pink or red waistcoat and trousers. I use the terms, 
but in reality the robes do not answer to our English 
ideas of vest and trousers. A scarf goes round the 
waist. The costume is one well adapted for a warm 
country. 

Next, perhaps, in Cape Town comes the parson, 
Protestant or Catholic. He is in great force. You 
meet him at every step. He seems to have nothing 
else to do but to run up and down the streets. 
Sisters of various sects and sorts and sizes are also 
common. The parson's lot is cast in pleasant places 
and he has a goodly heritage. The faithful do him 
reverence everywhere, and even deacons cease to 
worry. Amsterdam was deemed at one time the com- 
mon receptacle of all the churches. In our time Cape 
Town seems to have succeeded to its place. 

^ In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity.' 

Such is the lesson conveyed in a letter on education 

and religion which appeared in the Zuid Afnkaau, 

in Dutch, by a Cape Malay. *Let the creed of a 

child,' he writes, * be what it may, education does 

6 
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much to confirm him in it. I was a Mohammedan 
when I was being educated. I was taught English 
and Dutch by Eev. W. Stegman, and many a time 
have I with him bowed the knee in prayer, Moham- 
medan though I was and am, before the God who is 
the Father of us all. I possess a Christian Bible, 
which I regularly read and study. We are glad for 
our children to reap the advantages of schools. We 
are the children of our Father, even if we travel 
different roads to reach Him. Why should we 
condemn each other ?' 

In Cape Town a strong anti-Eoman Catholic feeling 
prevails, especially among the Dutch. A little while 
ago there appeared there an adventurer from America, 
who called himself a doctor, but who had no diploma 
to show, and no testimonials. He was, however, 
reckless and unsparing of invective against the scarlet 
lady. The Argtis exposed him, the British Protestants 
would have nothing to do with him, but the Dutch 
Reformed Church took him up, his lectures were well 
attended, and his gains were great. 

When I was at the Cape the Cape General Mission 
issued its first report. It is a record of very active 
work in many directions. The little band of seven, 
with Mr. Spencer Walton at their head, who landed at 
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Cape Town early in September, 1889, had increased to 
thirty-three, every member being at work in one or 
other of the religious agencies in town or country, 
there being living agencies at Kimberley, in the 
. Transkei, at Barberton, and elsewhere, while Swazie- 
land and Pondoland have been traversed with a view 
to future operations. But Boer and English alike 
build churches and plant their agents in every part of 
South Africa. There was quite an imposing number 
of bishops and clergy at the Synod which was held in 
Cape Town when I was there. It is true that the pre- 
tensions of the Church are pushed to an extreme, but 
they are friendly with their Free Church brethren, and 
are ready to unite with them against a common foe. 
The fact is, that the number of whites is so small in 
this colony, as well as all over Africa, that it will not 
do to put forward claims which might pass unchal- 
lenged at home, but which would be held to be un- 
seemly and ridiculous out there. Circumstances alter 
cases, it has been often remarked, and so it is at the 
Cape. At the Government House receptions the 
clergy of all denominations are equally received, and 
stand upon an equal footing. We cannot carry out, 
however, in a colony everything that prevails in the. 
old country. Even Presbyterianism and Methodism 

6—2 
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conform more to the practice of Congregationalism 
than they do at home. The Presbyterians have no 
Presbytery, and the rules of Wesleyanism are relaxed 
to suit the exigencies of the case. 

In Cape Town the Congregationalists are a flourish- 
ing body, active and energetic. They have raised 
£2,000 for the purpose of building new schools — 
schools, by-the-bye, being here strictly denomina- 
tional. Of the leading Congregational church, in 
Caledon Square, the Eev. William Forbes — who left 
Devonport a couple of years since — is the pastor : a 
gentleman in his prime, apparently very energetic 
and contented. Sir Gordon Sprigg and his lady are 
members of his church, as were the well-known Saul 
Solomon and his wife, ere they removed to England. 
In connection with the mother church there is one at 
Claremont under the care of the Eev. Arthur Vine 
Hall, a nephew of Newman Hall. In the morning the 
congregation at Caledon Square consists chiefly of 
families who live in the lovely suburb known as Sea 
Point. In the evening it consists mostly of young 
men, of whom there are a large number in ,the 
commercial establishments in the town. There is a 
mission church in Barrack Street and numerous 
schools and stations, and the Cape Christians seem to 
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give freely for religion and benevolence and education. 
The Congregational Year-book gives an idea of great 
activity all along the line. A good deal is done by 
the Ladies' Christian Workers' Union and Young 
Women's Christian Association, who have nice rooms, 
which are a welcome boon to many young women who 
come from England in hopeaof obtaining employment. 
As it is, it is a standing memorial of a Cape gentleman 
who has dedicated it to the memory of his daughters. 
The Young Men's Christian Institution, just by, is 
unusually vigorous. Last year its membership sprang 
up from 407 to 488. The rooms are attractive, and 
it has a hall utilized for public meetings at one time, 
and as a gymnasium at other times. In the rooms 
members are permitted to smoke — a wise toleration in 
a community where everyone smokes. The active 
secretary, Mr. Hancock, has his hands full, as, in 
addition to his other labours, he meets the mail 
steamers and receives large numbers of new arrivals 
from Europe, for whom he often obtains situations up 
country or at the Cape. 

As I write, a letter comes to me from one of the 
leading men in Cape Town : 

* We have burst a great bust of Booth. Cape Town 
is given over to Salvationism, Social Purity, and all 
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kinds of crazes. It is getting as bad as England. If it 
were not for the healthy stoUdity of the Dutch I do 
not know where we should be. I heard a Dutch 
prayer the other evening : " Lord, Thou hast done 
Thy best, we know, in the matter of the crops ; but 
they are not what we could wish ; pray try and do 
better next year." ' 




CHAPTER IV. 

Robben lot and. 

In the bay of Cape Town, or, rather, just outside of it, 
lies Robben Island — a low, flat sandbank peopled with 
lizards, black snakes, rabbits, conviots, lunatics, 
lepers, and paupers. The fact is, as there are no 
poor-laws in the Cape, the few old men and women 
unable to earn a living are sheltered there. In the 
Cape, as in England, the old error survives of making 
no difference between the deserving poor and the poor 
who are destitute from folly of their own. It may be 
that at the Cape pauperdom recruits its ranks chiefly 
from the latter, and that they have not masses such 
as we have to contend with at home — who were born 
paupers and are content to pass the greater part of 
their existence within the four walls of a workhouse. 
Be that as it may, Robben Island o£Fers an asylum to 
all the poverty and lunacy and leprosy of the Cape, 
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and to many of its convicts ; and of these there are a 
large number, most of whom have been convicted of 
the unpardonable crime of diamond-stealing. At one 
time Eobben Island was the resort of the whalers who 
were in the habit of frequenting that part of the world, 
and Eobben Island really means the Island of Seals. 
It is now in the hands of the Cape Government, and 
utilized as I have already stated. It is in view of 
Table Bay ; it is only a few miles from the Blueberg, 
where the British encountered the Dutch, overcame 
them, and took possession of their lands. It seems 
only a very few miles across, but the current is 
strong, and the only prisoner who has attempted to 
swim across was drowned. He was a political 
prisoner. There are no political prisoners there now, 
with the exception of a native chief, who has been 
confined there, I believe, some fifteen or sixteen years. 
On the occasion of the last visit of Sir Gordon Sprigg 
to the island, the chief met him, fell on his knees, and 
implored his liberty. Sir Gordon promised to inquire 
into his case on his return. Sir Gordon did so, and it 
was found impossible to let the man out. As to the 
other prisoners, I fancy they are content to be at 
Eobben Island. They are certainly well off there. 
They do as little work as they possibly can, and when 
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they are not working they amuse themselves by fish- 
ing and smoking. It is Uttle of hardship that they 
feel, and the iron does not seem to enter very deeply 
into their souls. In case, however, any of them 
should be of another way of thinking, they are 
guarded by a sentinel, who has a revolver, by means 
of which, as the song says, 

* They can be prevailed upon to stop/ 

It was a miserable morning when, in company with 
the Rev. W. Forbes, the leading Congregational 
minister of Cape Town, who takes a warm interest in 
the island and its unhappy inmates, we left the Outer 
Basin for the island in a little steamer, which rolled 
terribly when we encountered the big waves which are 
characteristic of this, as its discoverer rightly named 
it, the Cape of Storms. We had a heavy cargo, con- 
sisting of carcases of beef, a number of unfortunate 
sheep hurled on to the deck but just alive, and men 
and women and children. It rained hard as we 
started from our quarters in town. On board the 
steamer the weather was what our Scotch brethren 
call * soft,' and it was a kind of softness which made 
everything damp and unpleasant, and was exceedingly 
hard to bear. To make matters worse, we crawled 
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along 80 that a trip that might have been done in a 
little over forty minutes occupied twice that time. 
The landing was not particularly pleasant. First we 
had to find our way into a big boat rowed by convicts ; 
then we had to step out into some chairs carried by 
convicts, who deposited us safely on shore. The chair 
was placed on a wooden platform with poles; these 
poles were grasped by two convicts, one before and 
behind; and thus we were borne proudly along till 
land was reached — and what a land ! Hot, and 
sandy, and barren, with about a thousand inmates to 
be looked after day and night by oflBcials, who 
certainly out there have a far drearier life than 
similar oflBcials have at home. A few steps led us to 
the lepers' ward, chiefly occupied by coloured people, 
who were well cared for, evidently ; lying on clean cots 
in airy wards, the walls of which were ornamented 
with engravings and pictures sent from England, 
while here and there some Scripture text was added, 
the meaning of which, perhaps, our poor colom-ed 
brother might attain unto in time. The patients 
seemed happy in spite of the fact, known to all, that 
they had come there to die of incurable disease. Not 
long since an article in Blackwood's Magazine called 
attention to the state of affairs in Eobben Island, 
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which the writer described as scandalous in the 
extreme. That article, exaggerated as it was, un- 
doubtedly did a great deal of good. People in 
England were shocked to learn that the wards had 
only mud floors. That seemed a great shame, 
whereas the coloured man in South Africa knows 
nothing else. In such a case the hardship is more 
apparent than real, but there were serious faults dis- 
closed. The oflScials had become fossilized; a new 
order of things was required. The present leading 
man in the island is Dr. Dixon, who looks to every- 
thing, sees that every patient is properly treated, and 
has a faith in his vocation* that amounts to enthu- 
siasm. If the disease of leprosy can be stayed, it will 
be to such men as the Doctor that the discovery will 
be due. As we strolled onward, we heard the sound 
of the passing-bell. Some poor soul had left its dis- 
figured body behind and had gone to where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 
There are many in Eobben Island, as elsewhere, to 
whom death comes as a happy relief. These poor 
lepers suffer a good deal at times. However, to me 
they seemed cheerful. From the lepers it is but a 
few yards to the lunatics, mostly coloured, though 
there are not a few whites among them. The inmates 
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were evidently well looked after. It was the same 
with the patients in the female ward. The attendants 
of the latter seemed to me exceptionally well qualified 
for their task. As much as possible, occupation is 
provided for everyone. I saw more than one leper 
gardening. Some of the lunatics are useful. The 
best baker in the establishment is one of them. 
Another had employed his time in painting a large 
picture, which is carefully preserved ; it is a hideous 
military nightmare, and makes you mad to look at it ; 
the authorities ought to be careful in this ward. In 
the female lunatic ward there was a full-size portrait 
of her Majesty, our Empress-Queen. It is perfectly 
scandalous : her Majesty is made to look as if she had 
swallowed a glass of Cape wine — wine of the early 
Cape period, when the art was in its infancy. 

Perhaps nowhere else more than in Eobben Island 
do you see signs of active progress. New wards are 
being built up, and in a little while there will be no 
mud floors at all. As much as possible, amusements 
are provided for the patients. There is a billiard- 
room for the men. There is an Episcopalian Church, 
and one of the Dutch Eeformed. The Bishop of Cape 
Town one day came over and confirmed everybody. 
That roused the phlegmatic Dutch into action. The 
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greater number of the inmates are of their churchy 
and now they have a minister of their own faith to 
look after them. Government has the pleasure, in 
consequence, of paying for two clergymen instead of 
one, a privilege of which the economical tax-payers 
are, I doubt not, justly proud. 

I hear that in the course of the year thousands from 
Cape Town cross to the island for a picnic. There is 
no accounting for tastes : Eobben Island is about the 
last place you would expect to find anyone select for 
a picnic. 

But our painful task is over, and we hasten to get 
back to the mainland, which, as the afternoon turns 
out to be fine, reveals all its grandeur and glory. Be- 
tween us and that lies the deep blue sea. How are 
we to get across ? * We return at half -past two,' says 
the captain. Well, at that time we are back on the 
primitive landing-place, which, I venture to suggest, 
might be much improved by the construction of a 
short pier, a task which might also give the convicts 
what they seem greatly to need — a little useful re- 
creation. No captain is visible, nor any sign of start- 
ing. Three o'clock comes, and there we are. Officers 
stand and smoke, convicts loll and do the same. It is 
hot, and I seat myself in one of the chairs. Alas ! no 
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one offers to carry me to the boat, which is only a few 
yards off. Four o'clock comes, and no sign of start- 
ing, while the little steamer, not far off, whistles for 
us to come on board. At length we and the small 
cargo are rowed off to the ship. Still no sign of 
starting. Why this delay ? It is at length explained 
that the Governor's son, who unfortunately came 
over with us in the morning, is out shooting rabbits, 
and it was not till a quarter to six that that young- 
man condescended to come on board, apparently 
utterly unconscious of the inconvenience to which he 
put everyone. I was angry and hungry, or I would 
have given him a bit of my mind. Perhaps it was 
as well that I did not ; but surely Cape Dutchmen 
are a long-suffering race if they put up with such 
conduct on the part of governors' sons. 

Going to Eobben Island is no easy matter, and 
seems to give rise to a good deal of bitterness. Under 
the heading * Eobben Island Again,' the following letter 
appeared in the Cape dailies : 

* Sir, — On Saturday last I had the privilege of con- 
ducting one of our oldest and most respected English 
journalists, Mr. EwingEitchie ("Christopher Crayon"), 
over the establishment at Eobben Island. With 
characteristic courtesy the Surgeon - Superintendent 
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and his coadjutors placed every facility in our way. 
Previously to leaving the boat we were instructed to 
be ready for embarkation at 2.30, and made our 
arrangements accordingly. At 2.30 promptly we pre- 
sented ourselves, at four we were embarked, at 5.45, 
I.e., after three and a quarter hours' waiting, we 
sailed for Cape Town. Why were we and several 
other passengers subjected to this tedious detention ? 
I have had occasion previously to complain (privately) 
that a party of five persons engaged on a philan- 
thropic errand were left on the island for the night 
because they were some five minutes late. The 
captain, perhaps justifiably, refused to detain his boat 
five minutes for late-comers, but on Saturday the boat 
was detained for long hours. Why ? Was it because 
two or three young gentlemen were engaged in shoot- 
ing on the island, and we must not go until their pas- 
time and social calls were ended? If so, is it right 
that the public should thus be inconvenienced?' 




CHAPTER V. 

Off to Kimberley—Railwajr Travellers — A Dutch Maiden— 
The Karoo— The Diamond Fields— Return to the Cape. 

That no one is in a hurry at the Cape you reaUze 
perhaps more in a railway ioumey than anywhere 
else. For instance, I took a trip to Kimberley — a run 
of some BIX hundred and forty miles. I left Cape 
Town on the Saturday at or about 9 p.m., and I 
was landed at Kimberley about nine or a little after 
on the Monday morning. "When I got into the dusty, 
sunburnt town, with its ugly stores and houses and 
shops of corrugated iron, I wondered why on earth I 
had come bo far. I was glad, however, to find decent 
accommodation at the Grand Hotel, one of the very 
few hotels that are built with a view to treat the 
traveller properly. In Cape Town itself the hotels ai-e 
quite unworthy of the city professing to be the gate- 
way of South Africa and the headquarters of the Cape 
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Grovemment and Parliament. For instance, I met at 
the lovely suburban residence of the Hon. Mr. 
Merriman, Treasurer of the Cape, Mr. Bent, who was 
about to start for Mashonaland with a view to inves- 
tigate the ruins there, and his wife, a refined and 
delicate-looking lady, shocked me by telling me that 
she had, at the hotel where they were staying, to pass 
through the bar to get to her bedroom ! If Mr. 
Frederick Gordon would but turn his attention to 
Cape Town and plant a Metropole there he would, I 
am sure, confer a benefit on the community, quadruple 
the number of English tourists, and reap a rich 
harvest for himself. On the railway to Kimberley 
the refreshment department is fairly conducted. You 
have a chance of a good breakfast and dinner, and 
at almost every station at which you stop you have 
plenty of time for a cup of coffee or a glass of any 
other liquid towards which you may feel disposed. 
It was only at one station coming back that I had to 
pay sixpence for a cup of dirty water that did duty for 
coffee. Let me add also that the journey down is a 
little quicker than the journey up. You leave Kim- 
berley at 8 a.m., and at the same hour of the even- 
ing of the next day you are at Cape Town. Of course, 
on such a journey in hot weather you require a good 

7 
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deal of fruit, and fruit of some kind or other is o£fered 
you everywhere. Hot as it is by day, however, at 
night yQu will be sorry if you have no great-coat or 
railway rug. Four thousand feet above the sea-level 
the nights are apt to be cold. The return journey has 
this advantage over the up one, that you go through 
the Hex Eiver Pass by daylight — a wondrous con- 
fusion of mountain and valley. At times even you 
may feel a little nervous as you gaze into the depths 
below, and think how little stands between you and a 
railway smash. Once upon a time a train did leave 
the rails, and rolled and rolled till it reached the 
bottom, or such part of it as had not been shattered 
to pieces in the awful descent, but that was long ago, 
and I was glad to hear no one was hurt. The rail in 
one part reminded me of that over the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

We were four of us in our carriage, a common first- 
class one. At the Cape everyone travels first-class, 
and the coloured people have the third entirely to 
themselves ; and where they are there is a chatter 
and a merriment and a sound of laughter such as you 
have nowhere else. I never carry much luggage, but 
my companions did ; and we had a good deal that in 
England would be consigned to the guard's van. But 
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Cape guards and porters are not as attentive as they 
are in England ; and the traveller naturally likes all 
his belongings in the same compartment with himself. 
As night advanced we prepared, if not to sleep, at 
any rate to assume a recumbent position. The matter 
was easily arranged. The elbows and divisions of the 
seats were pulled out, the stuffed leather back was 
turned up, and hooked on two powerful brass 
springs which were pulled out, and thus each one of 
us had the whole length of the compartment to him- 
self — a very clever contrivance. A dark net which 
hangs by the side of the lamp is drawn over it, and 
we were ensured a subdued light which could not be 
charged with any tendency to keep one awake ; for 
myself, I did not sleep much that first night. We 
seemed to me going up through the unclouded skies 
to the stars. Earth and the abodes of men seemed 
far below. It was really a strange sensation. Morn- 
ing dawned on us, urging on our wild career across 
the karoo — a dry, sandy plain, to which there seemed 
no end, but covered with a small shrub, on which the 
cattle seemed to thrive in a wonderful manner, and 
with ant-hills. Every now and then we passed herds 
of bullocks and flocks of sheep which seemed to be 
doing well, and occasionally in the vicinity of a station 

7—2 
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might be seen a small garden, which seemed to 
indicate that the soil would repay the labourer's task 
if only water could be found. But it is tiresome 
travelling: one wearies of the flat karoo, and the 
scorching sun, and the distant hills, mostly gaunt and 
grim, here and there Uttle better than a heap of huge 
stones, as if blown up by dynamite. After leaving 
Beaufort West — an oasis in the wilderness — the karoo 
looks less sterile. I shall never forget Beaufort West. 
On my return I had a carriage to myself till we 
reached that pleasant place. There was to be a grand 
agricultural show at Worcester, and everyone at Beau- 
fort West seemed to have resolved on going there. 
Amongst those so disposed were a couple of German 
Jews, who, unfortunately, resolved to be my travel- 
ling companions. Fortunately, in the morning one of 
them left, and the other could do little but whistle 
and smoke, as I refused to have anything to do with 
him. More fortunately still, a little after, as we 
stopped at a station, a neat fair-haired, blue-eyed 
maiden, with her two sisters and young brother, 
opened the door, and, seeing me prone on the seat, 
asked, in English, * May we come in V I need not 
add I gave her a hearty welcome. She was a Dutch 
farmer's daughter — pretty, neatly dressed, about six- 
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, I fancy, and quite calm and self-poBeesEied. She 
was going to Worcester, and seemed quite surpi'ised 
that 1 bad no idea of stopping there to see the wonder- 
ful show, to which she wae carrying a basket of extra- 
ordinary peaches — not so fine, however, she said, aa 
some they had at home. She talked of everything — 
of the elections which were shortly to take place ; of 
the price of eggs and butter, which I found far cheaper 
■than at the Cape ; of how she had heard her father 
Bialk of the men and politiciajis he knew at the Cape. 
I would have given anything to have passed an even- 
ing under that Dutch farmer's roof. Hers must have 
been a happy home, and, I doubt not, a truly religious 
one. Agnosticism and modern thought never come 
near the Dutch farmer, who rises early and works 
lard in the open au' all day, is in bed betimes, believes 
, liis father before him believed, and worships — 
where they have their ancient churches — with eai'nest 
prayer. For two hundred years the Dutch Reformed 
Church has ruled the country. Her ministers are 
Laverywhere, and they live on the tat of the land, 
"hatever they want the farmer cheerfully gives them. 
I have heard of Dutch ministers who at the time of 
the Natchmal, or Communion Service, when the 
iarmers and their familieB come in fiom all the 
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country round, have such stores heaped on them in 
the way of vegetables, and meat, and other creature 
comforts, that they have to send round to the 
ministers of other denominations, offering them for 
nothing a little of their surplus ; and there are critics 
who find fault with these Dutch pastors, say they 
have done nothing to advance modern thought, have 
given to the world no distinguished man, that no 
great author nor preacher has come out of theii* 
ranks. At any rate, they are not on the downward 
grade, and so fearful are they of men who are, that 
they will not take their ministers from Holland, but 
train them at Stellenbosch instead. 

But to return to the karoo. Doctors say it is a fine 
place for consumptive patients. I own that the air is 
wonderfully dry, and the sky above is wonderfully 
bright. At a station the other side of Beaufort West 
I saw a nice-looking building in a pretty village which 
they told me was a rendezvous for consumptives. At 
Bloemfontein I was told they were building a consump- 
tive hospital, but the karoo must be fertilized and 
made habitable, or consumptive patients there would 
soon die of ennui. At some time of the year no life 
of any kind is to be met with on the karoo. The 
invalid requires amusement as well as dry air, and 
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from Worcester to Kimberley, with the exception of 
Beaufort West, all is barrenness. Worcester itself, 
where the bustle in consequence of the Agricultural 
Show was so great that I thought it as well not to 
attempt to dine at the station at all, bears little re- 
semblance to the Worcester familiar to most of us on 
the banks of the Severn. You look over a square of 
line trees, with here and there the top of a white 
house or a spire visible, and with the usual amount of 
dusty road. I was better pleased with Stellenbosch, 
as you see it stretching afar along the side of the rail- 
way, with its college and church, the headquarters of 
the Dutch Eeformed Church and the Victoria Uni- 
versity and other educational establishments. You 
are also in the centre of an extensive wine industry, 
in spite of the ravages of the phylloxera. All along 
the line from Worcester to Cape Town the scenery is 
charming; you have grand old trees, smiling white- 
washed farmhouses, rich cultivation, and mountains 
of all sorts and sizes afar off. They are always 
present. Like the British flag, they have defied the 
storm a thousand years. They have looked down on 
black men, and white, and brown, have seen battles 
fought and won, have re-echoed the cries of living 
combatants, and the groans of the dying. Our Cape 
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friends fancy the golden age has come when men are 
to beat their swords into ploughshares, and learn the 
art of war no more. May they never be rudely 
awakened from their sweet dream of peace ! 

* You are a brave man to come to Kimberley at 
your time of life/ said the landlord of my hotel, and I 
think I was. The intelUgent editor of the Kimberley 
Advertiser, with whom I had the pleasure of a short 
chat, held, as was to be expected, a contrary opinion. 
He held Kimberley to be an interesting place, and well 
worth visiting ; and so it is, if you remember how it 
has shot up, and at what an incredible expense of 
labour. Its buildings of iron are unattractive, but 
they become objects of interest when you remember 
that every nail and every inch of wood and iron was 
drawn by oxen from the Cape across the sandy karoo. 
It was a wonder to many, and especially to all South 
Africa, who greatly rejoiced over its marvellous rise, 
to is to be feared Kimberley has seen its best days. 
At one time it was the starting-point for Johannesburg 
and Masjionaland. The line has been opened to Vry- 
burg, and the gold-seekers now go on there ; but Vry- 
burg will lose its interest as the railway is extended, a 
process which is being rapidly accomplished at this 
present time ; and as to Mashonaland, according to 
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all appearances, the enormous traffic that may be ex- 
pected thither will not touch at Kimberley at all. On 
the other side of Durban and Delagoa Bay the Pungwe 
river has been discovered, which offers an eligible 
harbour, and a river navigable for some seventy 
miles into the interior. Already a service of steamers 
has been commenced to carry passengers and cargo to 
the Pungwe river ; and thence a land journey of 800 
miles brings you to Mashonaland. Mr. Theodore 
Dent and his wife were proceeding to their destination 
by Kimberley, a journey which would occupy them a 
couple of months, but they hoped to return by the 
Pungwe river, which they expected to find a much 
shorter and pleasanter route. Kimberley has not 
much of a future, I fear. It is the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines that have given it a deadly blow. 
The company is the sole master there. It is competi- 
tion that is good for trade. 

In 1871 the site of Kimberley was a barren desert. 
It has now a population of 16,000. Diamonds were 
first found in the district in 1870 ; a host of diamond 
seekers rushed in and secured claims, but they would 
not wait for results, and in a little while the mines fell 
into the hands of companies known as the ' Kimberley,* 
* De Beers,' ' Du Toit's Pans,' and 'Bultfontein.' The 
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value of the diamonds produced in 1887 was calculated 
at four millions ; and now, in order to keep up the price 
of the diamonds, and not permit them to be a drug in 
the market, a limit has been placed on the output. 
Diamond diggings are also carried on on the banks 
of the Vaal Eiver, where about 300 white men 
and 2,500 natives are employed ; in fact, there are 
diamonds everywhere, while the Kimberley mines find 
work for about 1,500 white men and 12,000 natives. 
The latter are well looked after to see that they do not 
make away with the precious stones. However, it is 
clear that they elude their masters at times, from 
the fact that in an adjacent settlement a good deal 
of illicit dealing is going on. Kimberley is doing 
its best to become a great city. It abounds with 
social and philanthropic societies. The Carnarvon 
Hospital is a spacious building, capable of holding a 
considerable number of patients, for whose care every 
reasonable effort has been made. A swimming 
bath and botanical gardens have also been added to 
the attractions of the place. Its citizens display 
a laudable amount of public spirit. It has further 
the advantage of being fairly supplied with water 
from the Vaal. To wash you have to use water 
the colour of pea-soup. As is often the case, the 
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Roman cathedral is the best of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings ; it has lately been adorned with a fine reredos ; 
but the leading Episcopalian church — that of St. 
Cyprian — is a creditable building. What Kimberley 
wants is trees, and I heard of a gentleman who has 
already commenced planting a couple of million. 
Before you reach Kimberley you stop at Beaconsfield, 
the fashionable suburb, where perhaps you have a 
little more grass to look on, but where the order of 
architecture, that of corrugated iron, remains the 
same. Kimberley even now is a great place for stores. 
In the market-place there is a wonderful display of 
bullock- waggons, with their eighteen oxen each. When 
new these carts look well. Behind is a small spot 
covered with felt or canvas, which serves as a dwell- 
ing or sleeping place for the traveller, while the 
luggage is loaded on in front. On that front you can 
place anything in the shape of iron, or wood, or mer- 
chandise that the team of eighteen oxen can bear. 
The stores are very fine and large. No one will sell 
anything in a small way. On one side of the market- 
square is a Uttle broken - down - looking fruiterer's 
shop. I was hot and weary, and thought a few grapes 
would be desirable. I went in and asked for some ; 
the shop-keeper brought me a large plateful, for which 
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he asked sixpence. I said I did not want so many, 
that a pennyworth would do. * You have come to the 
wrong shop for that,' said the Uttle man indignantly ; 
but I met a coloured man outside, who gave me what 
I wanted at once. Kimberley is full of bars, and they 
seemed to me to be the busiest places in the town. 

At the top of the town is the exhausted Kimberley 
mine, an open crater, apparently long deserted. In 
that quarter the dealers in diamonds congregate, 
and there is the stock exchange. I peeped in, as far 
as I might ; I saw no sign of life. I looked into the 
various brokers' offices all round. The door was 
generally open, and the office had its desk and chair, 
but there was no one to be seen at work at either. 
Perhaps the finest building in the place is the office of 
the De Beers Consolidated Mines (Limited). There 
there seemed to be a good deal of activity and life. The 
diamond trade is carried on with the utmost vigilance. 
Everyone is watched, and woe be to the unUcensed one 
who is found to have a diamond in his possession. 
The broker keeps a record of every stone he sells. 
The one great foe to be grappled with in Kimberley is 
the illicit diamond-dealer, who is abhorrent alike to 
gods and men. 
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*Did I go down a diamond-mine?' Well, not 
exactly. You can take a horse to the water, but you 
cannot make him drink. I was taken to the mouth 
of the pit, but they could not get me down. In the 
first place, I was told by everyone that a diamond- 
pit was just like a coal-pit — as dark and dirty and re- 
pulsive — and not the hall of dazzling light which it 
often appears to be to the popular imagination. I 
have been down a coal-pit, and no one who has done 
so ever cares to go down again, and here the descent 
was decidedly unattractive. At the top of the incline 
there was a dolorous wooden structure of the shape 
of a coffin. You step into that coffin and you are 
launched into the darkness with awful speed, till after 
you have dropped some six hundred feet, you 
come to a full stop. The sensation is more startling 
than agreeable. I did not care about it, and I 
watched the black coal-like substance ever brought to 
the pit's mouth, and ever being carried away on iron 
waggons on a primitive tramway to the mill, where the 
diamonds are washed out. I was most interested in 
the Compound. I was taken over it by a guide, who 
seemed determined that I should learn as little as 
possible from anything he might have to say. The 
Compound, I may as well inform the reader, is the 
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space where the works are carried on and the miners 
dwell. No one can leave it until his time is up, which 
is generally a period of three months. No one can 
enter the place without an order. Communication 
with the outer world is as scanty as possible. If the 
men have wives they are permitted to come to a gate, 
when the men give them money when they require it ; 
but nothing is permitted by means of which a dia- 
mond can be taken outside. Each man as he comes 
up from the pit, which is worked night and day, is 
searched. *0f course they are thieves,' said my 
guide ; * they are brought up to it,' and I fear he 
spoke truly. But the men looked happy ; they are of 
all races, Kaffirs being held to be the best if only they 
would work, and some of them, indeed the majority, 
were wonderfully fine men. There were also a large 
number of Basutos. They all live by themselves, and 
while not at work lounge and chat outside their sleep- 
ing sheds. The company have established a good 
hospital, and the men are well looked after. At the 
company's stores the men are provided with everything 
they require except the drink, which is rigorously 
forbidden. Of course, this is the truck system 
which the British Parliament has times without 
number condemned. At Kimberley it flourishes 
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and apparently answers well. But at Kimberley, as 
well as all over South Africa, the province of Political 
Economy, as we understand it at home, is a terra 
hicognita. 





Politics at the Cape — Mr. Ehodea — Mr. HoEEraeyor — Tho 
Afrikander Bond— Bepublican TendencieB. 

In Cape Town is located the government of au 
enonnouB area, more than double the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland, reaching far into the bowels of the 
land, inhabited by Europeans, aboriginal blacks, and 
other coloured races, making a total of 1,624,000. 
What strikes a stranger is, as a Cape paper points 
out, that in this fact lies a legacy of trouble. It was, 
remarks the writer, doubtless a pleasant sight when 
20,000 men, aa referred to in his report, paraded 
before Sir Henry Loch, all armed ; but some day 
perhaps we may have reason to wish that the 
spectacle had been lacking in some of its more 
picturesque features. One thing, at any rate, the 
imperial Government has been able to do, and that is 
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to satisfy public opinion in England by keeping drink 
pretty completely out of the territory. In Basutoland 
it is the chiefs who had set a bad example of drunken- 
ness, the common people having certainly been sober 
since imperial authority was extended over the terri- 
tory. There are people in England who will be well 
satisfied no matter what tribal fights, witchcrafts and 
cruelties go on in Basutoland, without its being 
possible for the most diligent of imperiax officers to 
suppress them, so long only as we are to have a 
stereotyped report that no liquor has been admitted 
to the country, and that the iniquities of the drink 
traffic have been stayed. If crimes and calamities 
arise from natural *cussedness,' and not from drink, 
it does not seem to matter much. Under our* protec- 
tion, deeds are done and cruelties committed, by the 
native chiefs, of which every Englishman ought to 
be ashamed. 

In the Cape responsible government prevails. The 
executive consists of the Governor as President, and of 
the members of the Council, five of whom are ministers 
and responsible to Parliament. They have the right 
to sit and speak in either branch of the Legislature, 
but may only vote in that branch to which they have 
been elected by the constituencies of the colony. The 

8 
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Governor has to appoint his Ministers from among 
those members who possess the confidence of a Par- 
liamentary majority. The Parliament dates from 
1858, and consists of seventy-six members. Members 
are paid a guinea a day, and those living beyond 
fifteen miles from Cape Town have an allowance for 
travelling expenses as well. The franchise seems 
chiefly distributed among occupying owners of 
houses, shops, or other buildings of the value of dB25 
a year. A similar qualification is required for an 
M.P. In Cape Town the cumulative system of voting 
prevails. 

South Africa has an immense future before it. It 
is the place for the British farmer and the British 
mechanic. I like it immensely. I would as soon live 
there as anywhere, but a newspaper man is not wanted 
in South Africa. There is really little occupation for 
him. In the Cape Colony the people are chiefly 
Dutch, and don't care to read newspapers at all, 
especially EngUsh ones ; and in Natal and elsewhere, 
more directly under British influence, the newspaper 
supply seems to me greatly in excess of the demand. 

The traveller is disappointed when he takes up a 
South African English newspaper : first, by reason of 
the meagreness of the telegrams (they cost a great 
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deal more than those sent to Australia) ; second, by 
the way in which the advertisements are leaded out and 
made to fill as much space as possible ; and thirdly, 
by reason of the extremely trifling character of the 
questions discussed. The editors do the best with the 
material placed at their disposal, but they are but 
mortal, and have long lost the art of performing 
miracles. The great want of Africa is public spirit. 
We have little enough of it in our country, and 
we shall have still less when we have payment of 
members of Parliament, and a needy, seedy race of 
professional politicians grow up, as we see them in 
Australia and America — men who won't work, but will 
talk ; and of all abominations on the face of the earth, 
such men are the biggest. They are unhappily un- 
known in the Cape. Orators are not raised in that 
part of the world. Mr. Saul Solomon, we all know, 
was one, but he is spending the evening of his days in 
the old country, and it is rarely one encounters his 
grand head and cruelly-deformed extremities. Mr. 
Merriman, the Cape Treasurer, at whose house I 
spent a pleasant afternoon, they tell me can make 
a good speech, but he is the son of a Bishop, and 
naturally a cynic. The present Premier does not 
profess to be an orator, nor was the late one — 

8—2 
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Sir Gordon Sprigg. The most influential man in 
the Cape Assembly is the Hon. Mr. Hofmeyer. 
These are the great politicians of the Gape, but their 
politics chiefly refer to railways. A candidate for 
Parliament fights the battle on the plea that he will 
bring a railway to a certain locality. This is the 
golden picture he draws. The place has no outlet, 
and a railway will make its fortune. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg ceased to be Premier on account of the railway 
question. He had proposed a scheme which was to 
have covered the land with railways and was to have 
inaugurated the golden age. The scheme was defeated 
on the ground of expense, but Sir Gordon never in- 
tended the whole scheme should have been put into 
execution at once. Nevertheless, Sir Gordon had to 
retire, which he did with honour. He is a poor man, 
but his hands are clean. No one charges him with 
dirty work of any kind. He is rather looked on as an 
austere Puritan — more religious than politicians are 
generally supposed to be. I wish he were a richer 
man, but his property, which is situated chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of East London, is not very successful. 
The present Premier (the Hon. Cecil Ehodes) has had 
a very marvellous career. The son of a Bishop Stort- 
ford clergyman, like Sir Gordon Sprigg, he seems to 
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have gone to the Cape originally for the benefit of his. 
health ; the place agreed with him, and he stopped, 
devoting his energies to wonderful pecuniary combina- 
tions, and then crossing the water to prosecute his 
academical career. Never did a man make better use 
of his time. On board ship he devoted himself to 
study. Mr. Froude seems to have read a good deal 
of Latin when he undertook his celebrated voyage to 
Australia, but he was nothing as a student to the 
Hon. Cecil Bhodes. Then he made the fortunes of 
the holder of diamond mines shares ; De Beers were 
worth nothing till he took them in hand ; and so, cal- 
culating that if he was such a first-rate hand at 
making companies pay, he would be equally successful 
at making the Cape pay, he was made Premier. He 
has, says a Cape writer, directed colonizing energy 
from the Limpopo to the Zambesi, with a reserve of 
recognised influence in territories that stretch hun- 
dreds of miles to the northward. He has transferred 
from the Transvaal to the Cape Colony the responsi- 
bility of carrying forward the work of colonization be- 
yond the Limpopo. He has set a limit to the sphere 
of Portuguese apathy and stagnation by planting 
in the rear of their acknowledged possessions an 
armed and organized community of British South 
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African pioneers. He has blocked the way to German 
expansion from the west coast to the east, and to 
Portuguese expansion from the east coast to the west. 
He has ensured the practical exploitation of those mys- 
terious gold-bearing regions at the back of Sofala, 
whose evidences of architectural energy in the remote 
past were brought to light by Carl Mauch twenty-two 
years ago. He has planted the British flag in the 
ancient realm of Monomatapa, and has estabUshed 
British miners in the fabled gold-fields of Sheba ; and 
he has forced forward the iron highway of commerce 
through the bleak wilderness, which only six years ago 
was the happy hunting-ground of the freebooter and 
Boer adventurer. These are achievements the reality of 
which it would be vain to deny, and the significance of 
which it would be folly to deride. In one respect he sets 
his people a good example. He lives on five hundred a 
year ; indeed, I am told he does not spend that. Nor 
need he ; he has no wife. A very wise man is the 
Hon. Cecil Ehodes ; but the fact is, no one spends 
money at the Cape. There are no big houses, and 
there is no show of any kind. If you do give a party, 
it can't put you to much expense when you get decent 
wine from twelve to eighteen shillings a dozen. There 
are pretty girls to be dressed up in Cape Town as else- 
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where, but the costly silks and satiiis, and velvets and 
furs, of colder climes are unnecessary, and there, as 
here, we all know beauty unadorned looks the best. 
At any rate, you need be at no expense for hothouse 
flowers, and you may get thirty pounds of grapes for 
half a crown. 

But I am wandering from Cape politicians. There 
are no poUtics, as I have said, beyond those connected 
with railways. I fancy, however, this calm cannot 
last for ever. The leading political party in the Cape 
is the Afrikander Bond, an organization intended to 
rouse up the quiet Dutch farmers to a sense of their 
own importance and power ; but they are a sleepy lot, 
quite content to let well alone, so long as no man 
meddles with their fraus and their purses. There 
was a municipal election when I was in Cape Town. 
The voting power was, I believe, some seven or eight 
thousand, and the winning candidate polled some 
seven hundred ! The election was a farce, but it is 
always so — unless you can create an unreal interest 
by means of paid canvassers, bunkum speeches, and 
an exhibition of cash. It is almost as bad in London. 
Look at the London School Board, or any other 
elective body. At the start you get some able men to 
act, but in a little while they have had enough of it. 
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and given place to inferior ones. Hackney returned 
originally Sir Charles Eeed ; it now rejoices in Mr. 
John Lobb. The London County Council at its first 
inception was lucky enough to secure the services of 
Lord Eosebery, who made way for Sir John Lubbock, 
who now retires ; but it will not be difficult to predict 
what sort of a man will be Sir John's successor. 
Popular politics are hard to keep up. Li the Cape they 
have one advantage — there is no democratic element, 
and no trouble in that quarter. The colony is a white 
aristocracy, and the commonest * Jones ' or * Brown ' 
gets rid of his old English democracy as soon as he 
has cleared the Custom House. ' I am a Badical at 
home, but I am a Tory here,' is what every British 
workman says as soon as he has been a few months 
at the Cape. The explanation is simple. All over the 
colony the menial work is done by coloured people, 
and no white man will regard them as equals, save 
parsons and missionaries, who on such topics don't 
count. The Cape rejoices in an aristocracy of skin, 
and the white man is lord and master ; and the white 
man will never be ruled by Malays, or bastard 
Hottentots, or Kaffirs. The coloured men are the 
immense majority, and when they take to voting for 
the exodus of the white man there will be a rumpus. 
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I don't think the black man should vote. He may be 
a man, but he is not my brother. I am the heir of all 
the ages underneath the sun. His father was a 
savage. He was one yesterday, wallowing in the mud, 
feeding unwholesomely, so that his whole carcase 
stinks most atrociously — abject in the presence of the 
witchfinder, the rain-maker, and the medicine man. 
No white associates with the coloured people, nor 
would ask the best of them into his drawing-room, 
or would let him marry his daughter ; but they are the 
majority, and there are idiots who scream * Vox populi 
vox Dei.' We gave the negroes votes in Jamaica, 
and they soon upset the Constitution, and the same 
power in the Southern States of the American Union 
cannot be said to be very happy in its working. Yet 
it must be admitted, so far as it has gone. Par- 
liamentary government — as Mr. TroUope remarked 
— has worked well in the Cape Colony. The only 
objection I can make is the one of expense. It 
is impossible to get returned under £1,000, and I 
have heard of elections which have cost as much as 
ii8,000. When I was at Natal I was assured by the 
Speaker that if Eesponsible Government was carried 
there were really not enough gentlemen in the colony 
to form an efficient Administration. There you 
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cannot get M.P.'s unless you pay them a trifle. It 
is BO in the Cape Colony as well, and that colony or 
state must be sadly lacking in public spirit — which is 
the only healthy condition of Parliamentary govern- 
ment — if it only can secure a Parliament by means of 
that degradation, the payment of members. Accord- 
ing to Algernon Sidney, the Florentine Eepublic was 
the most perfect that ever existed ; in the morning 
its members used to attend their counting-houses in 
the humble gait and manner of citizens, and in the 
evening used to do their part as senators ; or were 
ready at night, where necessary, at the sight of the 
war-fires on the hills, to repair to their fellow-warriors 
in the Vale of Arno. Under the new order M.P.'s 
expect to be paid for their service, and a keen critic at 
the Cape tells me that there, as elsewhere — for it is 
only what occurs elsewhere — the character of the M.P., 
as in Australia and America, speedily degenerates. 
It is a pity it should be so ; as Algernon Sidney said : 
* Politics and religion are the only things in life.^ 

I limched one day at the City Club in Cape Town. 
It is a place much patronized by the well-to-do, and 
about mid-day crowded with colonials, native or im- 
ported. My host was Mr. Hofmeyer, one of the 
most genial men I have seen out here. He is of Dutch 
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origin, but the family have been at the Cape a hundred 
and forty years. He wears spectacles, is of medium 
height, benevolent aspect, and is in the prime of life, 
and as he always goes to bed at ten, rises at five, and 
.has an hour's ride before breakfast, is long likely to 
remain so. He has been newspaper proprietor and 
editor. Now, I take it, he has nothing to do but to 
serve his country in Parliament, where he might be 
Premier did he care for the honour. There are some 
people who say that he ought to be Premier ; that if 
placed at the head of affairs he would realize the 
responsibility of his position far more than at present ; 
that as he is the real king-maker, he ought to be 
king. I, of course, can say little of Mr. Hofmeyer's 
feelings or views. It was conveyed to me that he 
declined to be pumped, and I did not attempt to 
pump him, though we sat with our coffee, indulging 
in a few whiffs of that mild tobacco which, as all 
smokers know, generally has a tendency to open the 
sou] and loosen the tongue. 

The Afrikander Bond, a political organization, was 
founded in 1882 for the purpose of quickening the 
interest of the farming — that is, the Dutch — ^popula- 
tion in poUtics. An Afrikander is considered as such 
by the Bond who, whether by birth or adoption, con- 
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siders Africa as his home, and its interests as his own. 
The object of the Bond, as defined by its general com- 
mittee, is as follows — the formation of a South African 
nationality, by means of union and co-operation. 

In the Cape Colony the influence of the Bond is 
everywhere, and its leader, as I have said, is the Hon. 
J. H. Hofmeyer, Member for Stellenbosch, bom at 
Cape Town in 1844, educated at the South African 
College. For a short while he held office, but Premier 
he never has been, and perhaps will never be. 

There are those who talk of a South African 
Bepublic, as an incorporation of the several existing 
governments, like that of the United States. When 
that dream is realized, they talk of Mr. Hofmeyer as 
the first President, as the new Washington of the new 
republic ; and from all I see and hear in Cape 
Town it would be difficult to find a better man. It is 
a far cry to Lochawe, says the stop-at-home English- 
man. It does not seem so out here. Events are 
ripening rapidly for a South African Bepublic. Even 
the Episcopalian Church is no tie between the old 
land and the new, as its head is the Primate of Cape 
Town rather than the Queen of England. 

But the republic is a question of the future — the 
near future it may be, for we move quickly in these 
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restless times ; but of the future nevertheless. It is 
with practical politics that the Afrikander Bond 
chiefly interests itself. There was an election im- 
pending for the Second Chamber. In the Cape the 
members of the Second Chamber are chosen by 
popular election in the same way as the members of 
the other House, the only difference being in the area 
of voting and in the possession of a certain amount of 
property qualification. 

But I have wandered a little. I was writing of the 
Afrikander Bond, which has issued a decree naming 
certain gentlemen for whom the members are to vote, 
and others who are to be rejected. I cannot say that 
there is anything objectionable in this. It is a way 
we have in the old country as well as out here. Did 
not Mr. Gladstone himself recommend on a certain 
occasion the members of a Scotch constituency to elect 
a SociaUst in preference to a Unionist ? And I do not 
see why Mr. Hofmeyer is to be blamed on that account. 
But, say his opponents, if he gets his candidates returned 
he will have a majority in the Second Chamber, as he 
already has in the First. Granted, and if he gains 
that majority in a constitutional manner, as he is 
doing, there is nothing more to be said. It is the part 
of the majority to rule, as well as that of the minority 
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to obey. But, then> what are the objects of the Bond? 
One is, the adoption of the Dutch language side by 
side with that of the English. At present, Dutch is 
tolerated only in the Houses Of Parliament. There 
a man may speak in Dutch or English, as he pleases; 
elsewhere English is the recognised medium of com- 
munication. The Dutch say this is unfair, just as 
the Welsh complain of the ignoring of their ancient 
but unpronounceable tongue. On such a question, 
surely, the voters have a right to please themselves. 
There is another question which is raised by the Bond 
— they are fighting the battle of the farmer. The 
farmer is a grape-grower, and he wants to have his 
grapes turned into brandy or wine. If there be an 
excise duty, he suffers in consequence of a diminished 
sale, and in many quarters there is a growing demand 
for a heavy excise duty on the farmers' brandy and 
wine. The Afrikander Bond is fighting the battle of 
the farmers, while the temperance party call out for 
prohibitory duties. The liquor-seller is a doubtful 
benefit to the community, I own, but he is nothing 
so bad as the British trader who gets the Dutch 
farmer to his house, makes him drink as much as 
possible, refuses to do business at once, professes that 
he cannot talk of business in an hour devoted to 
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friendship, and then, when the farmer is completely 
intoxicated, proceeds to make bargains for wool and 
ostrich- feathers, in which the advantage is not on the 
farmer's side. 

Such scenes are often occurring in South Africa, 
though on all hands it is admitted things are not 
so bad as they were. The whites are quite right in 
their protest against selling drink to the natives. 
It is bad — as bad as making a poor farmer drunk, 
under the mask of friendship, when you are about 
to have a deal. 

Parliamentary government at the Cape has only 
existed since 1872, and, according to all accounts, the 
machine has worked fairly well. Alas ! I hear bad 
accounts of it in the Transvaal ; loud are the com- 
plaints made as to the way in which members of the 
Assembly may be (not bribed, of course) got to accept 
presents from their friends of watches and vehicles 
known to the community as spiders. 

Yet the Cape Colony has its troubles — though the 
labour question ceases from troubling and the masters 
are at rest — though no democratic voice is heard, and 
no energetic or masculine young woman rears the 
banner of woman's rights. * A man's a man for a' 
that,' but the Dutchmen have a way of working to a 
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thing and of getting what they want. They fight at 
a great advantage. The EngUshman when he has 
made his pile is off, though he shows httle sense in 
going, as there is no more fruitful or picturesque 
country than that in the vicinity of Cape Town. The 
Dutchman remains, and is master of the situation. 
They plead the Dutch language must be taught in the 
public schools, 'and,' said a Port EUzabeth gentleman 
to me, * if they carry that we shall have a revolution.' 
Now, I ask, why should not the Dutch language be 
taught in the schools ? It is true that it is not the 
Dutch of Holland, which has a literature to which 
some of our divines are partial. It is a Dutch that 
would not pass muster at the Hague, but it is the 
language of a living people, of a people who have 
amalgamated the French refugees, who are now as 
Dutch as the Dutchmen themselves, and it is a 
language which is essential to the Englishman if he 
seeks to do business up the colony. It is a language 
permitted in Parliament, and consequently the member 
who can only speak English is at a disadvantage 
there. Why should not English boys born at the 
Cape, and who are expected to get their living at the 
Cape, learn Dutch ? If they do, why should there be 
a revolution ? I fail to see the reason why. 
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Then there is another difficulty, and that is the 
temperance question. The Gape farmer is a great 
grower of grapes. The French refugees introduced 
the cultivation of the grape, and at the Cape they 
have had grapes ever since. In 1855 there were 
66,300,025 vines in the colony, and in 1875 this num- 
ber had increased to 69,910,215. The increase in the 
production of wine was about the same proportion. 
The increase in the distilling of brandy was more than 
proportionate. The wine had risen from 3,237»428 
gallons to 4,485,665, and the brandy from 430,955 to 
1,067,832 gallons. Very Uttle of this comes into the 
English market. It is really kept out by what are 
prohibitory duties. I brought home with me a dozen 
of Cape brandy, which cost me 20s. at the Cape, but 
for which I had to pay SL\ Is. 8d. duty when I landed 
at the dock in Blackwall. The wine and brandy 
manufactured at the Cape are a good deal better than 
the stuff foisted on the English market, but the 
English duties keep it out. Well, the Cape farmer 
seeks to make money by it, nor will he allow it to 
be taxed, and this greatly worries the temperance 
reformers, who argue that it is a sin and shame to tax 
heavily as they do at the Cape all the necessaries of 
life, but to let wine and brandy off, merely because 
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they are the manufacture of Cape farmers. Again, 
the native in the colony has a chance of getting 
drunk, such as they will not allow him in Natal, and 
the temperance reformers are very angry at that. 
They are in arms, and eager for the fray. Episco- 
paUan and Free Church ministers meet and make 
speeches and draw up resolutions on the subject, but 
nothing is done : when anything is done there will be 
a row, or I am a Dutchman. The grape is the Dutch- 
man's Diana of the Ephesians ; Uttle mercy will be 
shown to the iconoclast who pulls her down. Another 
question is. How long is the Cape to remain under the 
English flag? We have English sailors and soldiers 
there, and Dutch people say that they do not want them. 
Up in the Transvaal whites say they do not want to 
have anything to do with Downing Street. As it is, 
if they require anything done, they walk up to the 
President's (Kruger's) house, chat the matter over 
with him, stop and smoke a pipe and drink a cup of 
coffee, and the thing is done. If they were under 
British rule they would be driven from pillar to post 
— from one oflScial to another ; and then they would 
have to wait for years till Downing Street could be got 
to understand the question. People in South Africa 
are getting to think little of the mother country. A 
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lady said to me at Natal, as an illustration, 'My 
friends are always sending me English newspapers, 
but I never care to read them.' Loyalty, as we know 
it, is a diminishing quantity. There is a good deal of 
republicanism in the air. Already there are two 
republics on African soil, and there is room for the 
Federal Eepublic, which I fancy some of us may live 
to see. As I was bidding a leading statesman good- 
bye, I offered to call on the Queen and deliver any 
message he might like to send her. * You call ?' said 
he. * Why, I thought you were a republican !' It 
seemed strange to me that he should make such a 
remark ; the word had never occurred in any con- 
versation we had. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Convict Qaestion — Shipwrecks — Moasel Baj. 

The traveller makes a great miBtake who finisheB his 
jonrney at the Cape. On the contrary, it should be 
the gate, not the terminus, of his South African 
career. You can go on to Natal easily by the steamer. 
And in fine weather it is a treat to leave Cape Town, 
the sanitary arrangements of which are by no means 
perfect. 

We steamed out with far more passengers than 
the number with which we originally started. Colo- 
uifils of all kinds came on board, bound on business 
or pleasure for Natal. As we sat down to lunch it 
was evident that the steward expected heavy weather, 
as the fiddles, as they are called, adorned the dining- 
tables. Fortunately his forebodings were not verified. 
Off Agulhas, the tiny lighthouse of which does not 
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show to much advantage, we had a slight tossing; 
that was all. It is the meeting of the waters there, 
and calm never reigns. 

As we make our way along the rocky coast, of 
which we never lose sight, one thinks of the memo- 
ries clustering around. I am here reminded of 
Simon's Bay, and the heroic age of the Cape. In 
1848 Earl Grey attempted to make the Cape a penal 
settlement. There was scarcely — so writes the popu- 
lar Clerk of the Assembly, Mr. Noble, whose graceful 
hospitality has been enjoyed by many a weary wan- 
derer, and whose * History of South Africa' is a standard 
work — a possession of the British Empire less suitable 
for the reception of convicts. The rule was security 
of Ufe and person. In the vicinity of towns and 
villages no man thought of locking his door. Inland, 
one might ride a hundred miles without meeting a 
policeman. There were no inns, and everywhere 
the hospitable farmer welcomed the traveller to his 
home, and gave him freely the bed and board he 
lequired. To let loose a criminal class among such 
an unsophisticated people was as if you turned wolves 
among lambs, or threw open your poultry-yard to the 
unscrupulous fox. 

All South Africa was aroused and up in arms. At 
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Cape Town an anti-convict league was formed, and 
not a district was settled but responded to its spirit- 
stirring appeals. Even the Bishop of Cape Town 
called together his clergy to memorialize with the 
rest. *0n every ground,' said his lordship, 'there 
cannot be a greater mistake than sending convicts to 
this country.' As the Home Government remained 
deaf to the appeals of the people, a masterly policy 
of passive resistance was adopted. It was resolved to 
boycott anyone aiding the Government in landing the 
convicts, in providing for them, in employing them, 
or in having any communication with them. Buyers 
and sellers, butchers and bakers, mechanics and 
labourers of all kinds, refused to have anything to do 
with them. The Cape, of course, triumphed, but it was 
long before Earl Grey retracted his unfortunate order, 
and it was not till February in 1849 that it was 
officially known at the Cape that the Home Govern- 
ment had given way. The victory thus achieved by 
the union of Dutch and English was not a barren 
one. Nor for themselves alone. It served to 
strengthen the hands of the Australian colonists in 
their contest with the Home Government on the same 
subject — a contest which led, in 1863, to Great Britain 
at length abandoning the transportation of convicts 
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altogether, and adopting the present system of penal 
servitude instead. 

Again, we pass the spot where the Birkenhead went 
down — a story of which the world will never tire, 
illustrating, as it does, the splendid discipline of the 
British soldier. As a rule, we get few of our best 
men to serve in the ranks, but a few months' training 
there often makes a man a hero. At any rate, the 
men on board the Birkenhead died like heroes, 
firing a parting volley as they went down to a watery 
grave, having first calmly provided, as far as possible, 
for the safety of the women and children on board 
the ill-fated ship. 

Off Cape Danger, which we see dimly in the 
summer twilight, we are reminded how there one 
of the finest steamships of its time — the Qtteen of 
the Thames — was lost. Well might Byron sing how 
our huge Leviathans are but the spoils of ocean as 
they sank down into its yeast of waves. Happily, 
however, year by year, science teaches us how to 
conquer even the dangers of the sea. 

Little of the land do we see as we steam gaily on, 
nor does what we do see appear to be very tempting. 
Yet we pass Knysna district, described as perhaps the 
most beautiful part of South Africa. Little meets 
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the eye of the anxious inquirer but barren rocks of 
chalk or sand, with here and there patches of bumt- 
up grass. There are apparently no abodes of men 
along that coast, and few fishermen earning a pre- 
carious living on the ever-restless wave, which we 
seem to have entirely to ourselves. It must also be 
owned that we are most of us a trifle dull. We have 
parted with old friends, and as yet have formed no 
new ties. We have a good many Dutchmen on board, 
and German Jews, and their English is defective. 
Life is very different now to what it was ere we 
reached the Cape. Our committee for the promotion 
of sports and pastimes has been dissolved. Our cap- 
tain has business to attend to. We are inundated 
with strangers, and everyone seeks to please himself 
as best he can. Smoking and sleeping are much in 
vogue. 

We are not a drinking people. I never travelled, 
especially in hot climates, in a ship where I have seen 
so little drinking, and even at meal-times we are all 
moderate drinkers. The only swell who indulged 
much in champagne was a gay speculator up the 
country, who, they tell me, is half a million to the 
bad, and to whom the bank makes an allowance 
of £300 a month not to go insolvent. Perhaps he 
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was the most popular"man on the ship. Let us hope 
he may yet win his little game. If it were not for 
such as he, South Africa would be poor indeed. I 
ought to blame him, I know, and preach that life is 
not a game of chance, in spite of appearances which 
make it seem very much so. 

Twenty hours have passed, and we drop anchor in 
Mossel Bay. A shaky tug comes out with a few pas- 
sengers, and takes a few back. On the hill in front 
of us rises the small town of Aliwal South. We none 
of us think much of it ; but we are told the people 
who live there have a fine opinion of it themselves. 
There is a fine country of wood and fruit and tobacco 
at its back. Its native oysters also are held to be 
goodly by men of taste. Otherwise one has little to say 
in praise of the rising town. All of us felt we were 
fortunate in not having to settle there. Little places, 
like little people, have always an exaggerated sense 
of their own importance, and Mossel Bay is no 
exception to the general rule. 

Its harbour is considered an excellent refuge 
during gales from the north-west and south-west. 
A fine iron wharf constructed by the local harbour 
board, at a cost of over £20,000, insures the ordinary 
landing and shipping work, and the supplying vessels 
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with water, provisionB, etc., being can-ied on with 
prompt despatch. A market for the sale of feathers 
is held twice a week, while there Ib a daily market 
for the sale of produce. While we lie in the bar 
.we are sorrounded by a swarm of hammer-headed 
sharks, of which, however, I can say little, as we 
saw but a small part of their bodies as they darted 
all aroand. 





CHAPTER Vni. 

Port Elizabeth— East London— Animal at Natal— Durban and 
Maritzbnrg — A Sontb African Propbet. 

For twenty -four hours moat of us have been supremely 
happy. Day and night we have been looking on an 
unclouded sky and an unruMed aea. It seema to me 
almcffit wicked to be enjoying such gloriouB weather 
when I think of friends who are dying at home for the 
want of it, and of the toiling millions to whom warmth 
and sunshine and pure air are at all times unknown. 
Perhaps a time may come when South Africa may be 
opened up to them. It has its millions of acres, 
where the British workman may enjoy life, and at the 
same time cultivate the soU. I hear good reports of 
the second settlement made under the auspices of Mr. 
Arnold White, where men are earning two hundred a 
year who were starving at home. 
But there is no room for them in the lovely town 
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of which I write, Port Elizabeth, otherwise Algoa 
Bay. A workman told me when I was on shore that 
there was no demand for labour of any kind, that 
trade was dull (it always is dull), and in the beautiful 
gardens beyond the town many men were being em- 
ployed till they found something to suit them better. 
Yet Port Elizabeth is a rising place. It has the ad- 
vantage of being a shorter route to Kimberley and the 
gold-fields than the Cape, and commercially it 
promises to grow in importance. As I write there 
are three steamers and about a dozen vessels lying in 
the roadstead, between which and the landing-pier 
active tugs ply all day long. We have been two days 
discharging cargo, and another of the company's 
steamers has been at the same work for the same 
space of time. In the harbour, if such it may be 
called, are a good many fishing-boats, and fish seem 
abundant. I see them in the watery depth, and have 
eaten of them as well, and found the stockfish and 
the sole excellent. In the sandy valleys to the left of 
the town good vegetables are grown, but as to fruit, 
the people have to look for that to Graaff Reynet, 
whence it is despatched by an early train. The men 
are principally engaged in the wool trade, but I see a 
large building on my left which is set apart for the 
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sale of ostrich-feathers. The railway comes down to 
the two piers, and if you look to the mountains, far in 
the distance on your right you may see it making its 
way to Graham's Town and the far lands beyond. In 
the same direction also you discover a small wood, which 
pleasantly diversifies the landscape. The town rises 
up the hill in front, with a line of busy warehouses at 
its feet. Churches of all denominations abound. In 
the streets and shops there is every sign of prosperity, 
and up the hill on the other side are some of the 
prettiest houses, with some of the neatest gardens, 
while the ladies you meet with are such as you would 
meet in any respectable town at home. The prettiest 
young lady whom I met with in all South Africa 
hailed from Port Elizabeth. The town hall is a far 
finer one than they have in Cape Town. It stands in 
a square, in which there is a small obelisk, and higher 
up is a monument recording the virtues * of a most 
perfect wife,' who is described as having given her 
name to the town below, for it is to Lady Elizabeth 
Donkin, the wife of a former Governor, that the town 
is indebted for its name. In the town hall there is 
a capital public library, and I was glad to find that a 
large drill hall just by was utilized as a school of art 
for young people of both sexes. The place is bright 
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and clean, the houses are mostly of yellow stone, and 
the streets are beautifully broad. The town extends 
along the shore on each side to a considerable extent. 
I saw but one policeman, and he was a black, wore a 
ring on his finger, talked English fairly well, and was 
on the whole quite a swell. What Port Elizabeth 
wants is a real harbour. As it is, I fancy it has a fine 
future. The following returns give us an idea as to 
how far Port Elizabeth may claim to be the Liverpool 
of South Africa, or, at any rate, of the Cape. The 
imports for 1890 are : 

Cape Town £640,906 

PortNolloth 659 

Simon's Town 655 

Mossel Bay 303,319 

Knysna 1,240 

Port Elizabeth 764,222 

Port Alfred 494 

East London 357,020 

As regards exports during the same interval of time. 
Cape Town heads the list, and Port Elizabeth is but 
second. We had the pleasure of seeing most of the 
leading citizens in the wool trade on board. They 
had elected one of their number as Mayor, and to 
celebrate the event they had managed to get a lunch 
out of the company, a clever trick on their part, as 
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they thus got up a jollification in honour of their 
respected Mayor without any cost to themselves. It 
was mentioned to me as a proof of colonial cheek. 
It seemed to me to do great credit to the sagacity and 
astuteness of the colonial mind. What struck me 
most was the healthy appearance of the children. 
Port Elizabeth cannot be a very bad place to live in. 
The English race does not seem to degenerate there 
as it does apparently elsewhere. 

Our next place of call was East London, which we 
reached in ten hours after leaving Port Elizabeth. 
There is a harbour, but it is not always easy for a big 
ship to get! away. A grand river runs at the back, 
and people tell me East London is the Dartmouth of 
South Africa. Fortunately we had magnificent 
weather, and the sea was calmer than any I have 
experienced on this voyage — so calm, indeed, that we 
have another dance, which the colonials on board 
seem greatly to enjoy. Amongst our passengers are 
some Fingo young ladies, tall and dusky, with bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs around their heads, which 
make quite as graceful a head-dress as the fashionable 
headgear of Europe. I ought to add that it is the gold 
discovery that has done so much for Port Elizabeth. 
A few years ago it was in a. very bad way. Houses 
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were to let ; everyone was leaving. Now Port Eliza- 
beth is on the highroad to fame and fortune, and it is 
known amongst its citizens as the Liverpool of South 
Africa. It has some beautiful country behind, as the 
old Dutch knew when they laid the foundations of 
Uitenhage, which is now almost entirely British, and 
beautiful to see. Port EUzabeth is also the abode of a 
wise man, who has been stirred to prophesy what will 
shortly come to pass. His name is John Kelly, and 
he is the author of * The Coming Eevolt of the English 
in the Transvaal ' — a pamphlet on the same lines as 
the ' Battle of Dorking.' In his preface he says : 
* Though I am neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, yet I am bold enough to say that events 
similar to those I have chronicled in the following 
pages will at no distant date come to pass in the 
Transvaal, and that that rei^ublic, together with its 
sister of the Orange Free States, will become provinces 
of the British Empire. Indeed, the absorption of 
these two States will soon prove to be a political ne- 
cessity if Great Britain, the dominant power in South 
Africa, is to fulfil the mission for which, by Providence, 
she appears to be designed. This mission is nothing 
more nor less than the civilization and material 
development of South Africa from Cape Agulhas to the 
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banks of the Zambesi.* This is not the sort of talk 1 
heard in Cape Town. But Cape Town is Dutch rather 
than English, while at Port Elizabeth the people are 
very much the reverse. There is a good deal to be 
said on both sides, and it is quite as well that the 
English public prepare to study a question on which 
it will have to say something ere long. 

One remark made by Dr. Symes Thompson is worth 
quoting here. The temperature of the coast of 
South Africa on the south and east is influenced by 
the Mozambique current, the effect of which is to 
make all the coast to the eastward of Simon's Bay 
warmer than that of Cape Town, just as the equa- 
torial current that impinges on the east coast of Aus- 
tralia helps to make Sydney warmer than Adelaide. 

On w^e pass, in lovely weather, steaming along Pondo- 
land, calling at East London, a rising town, on a river 
which its admirers tell me rivals the Dart, and where 
not a little activity is displayed. The town is con- 
sidered to be one of the healthiest in the colony, and 
is yearly increasing in popularity as a seaside and 
health resort. However, at present it is not much to 
look at from the sea. East London is the terminus 
of the Eastern Eailway, and its port is the natural 
outlet for the trade of the border divisions and of 

10 
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portions of the Free State, the Transvaal and British 
Basutoland. On our return journey a friend leaves 
me here and rejoins the ship at Port Elizabeth, thus 
seeing some fine scenery and * doing ' such places as 
King William's Town. This gives one a chance of 
seeing a good deal of fresh country, and I do not 
blame those who get out here and return that way to 
the Cape — a very good plan, to be warmly recom- 
mended, unless, like myself, when you find yourself 
on board a good ship you never like to leave her. I 
stick to the ship, and as soon as we come to anchor, 
am hoisted over the ship's side as if I was a bale of 
merchandise. I am landed in a tug at the port of 
Durban, the finest harbour in this part of the world, 
but at present it has a troublesome bar, over which 
no steamer drawing more than 17 feet of water can 
cross. From the sea Durban looks picturesque, and 
the steamers in the bay and inside the harbour 
indicate that Durban is a place of no small import- 
ance. A tramcar carries me to the town, a couple of 
miles off, along a fine flat road, partly planted with 
houses, but mostly grass and bush. As you get into 
the town, with its fine town hall, its big warehouses, 
its well-filled shops, its capacious thoroughfares, and 
glance at the well-wooded hills in the background, all 
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green with the luxuriant growth of the tropics, you 
feel that no place in Africa can be more pleasant to 
look at, and, if you can stand the heat, to live in. It 
has a capital free library, and a supply of churches of 
all denominations ; but many of them are not so well 
filled as they might be, in consequence of the people 
who can afford it living in Berea, a lovely suburb in a 
forest provided with fine trees and broad roads and 
handsome houses, where the inhabitants enjoy a cool- 
ing breeze, and have an unrivalled view of the bay and 
the Indian Ocean. I was at the house of an intelligent 
Cornishman, whom I found studying Edersheim's 
* Life of Christ ' and The Forttiightly. At one time he 
was so low down the social scale that I am told he 
went round with a baker's cart. He now lives in the 
handsomest house I have yet seen, standing in its own 
grounds of four acres. He is quite contented with his 
lot, and has no wish to go back to England ; and 
thus it was with many with whom I conversed, who 
prefer the genial sunshine to our English weather, if 
the sort of thing we get at home really deserves the 
name. I can't say I am quite so charmed with the 
climate, which, however, is said to be good for per- 
sons with complaints of the throat and chest, those 
liable to bronchial affections in England being sur-. 

10—2 
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prisingly free from them in Maritzburg. Some 
English ladies find this tropical heat very trying; 
others it seems to suit, and the children all look 
remarkably healthy. By day Durban is a busy place : 
Kaffirs and Indians crowd its streets. The Hindoo 
merchants, they tell me, are getting all the trade of 
the place into their hands. By night it is quiet as 
the grave. You see an eager crowd of whites at the 
auction mart and at Tattersall's — an open space by 
the side of the town hall, where cattle and horses are 
sold. But the bustle is soon over. After dark, though 
the place is fairly lighted, few people are about. One 
evening I saw a small crowd ; it was a gathering of 
the Salvation Army, and the addresses were of the 
kind to which we are accustomed at home. I find I 
have said nothing of the fruit market, close to the 
railway station. It is well worth a visit on account of 
its display of tropical fruits, which are abundant in 
quantity and good in quality. However, such things 
as peas and beans, and potatoes and cabbages, seemed 
to me far inferior to those we have at home. Durban 
is also much to be commended for its fine gardens in 
the heart of the town. Flowers are to be seen everj^- 
where growing wild in the green plots by the side ot 
the main streets not yet taken up. In the gardens 
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attached to private dwellings are a wonderful display 
of flowering plants, such as the pride of India, the 
moonflower, and the hibiscus, and here and there I 
was fondly pointed to a Virginian creeper or a honey- 
suckle brought from the old country, and which 
apparently flourishes on African soil. Durban is well 
off for hotels. Most English visitors stop, as I did, at 
the Eoyal, with which they are well content. The 
proprietor is a worthy Swede of the name of Jonsson. 
Like most hotels in this part of the world, it is more 
or less of a bungalow. There are about fifty bed- 
rooms opening into an area, which is covered to keep 
off the sun, and there is a small stream of water in 
the middle, with a fountain, and with chairs and seats 
all round, where a good deal of talking anS smoking 
goes on. In the hotel, between us and the street, is 
the dining-room, where the attendants are all Hindoos, 
clad in white, with white turbans on their heads, and 
red or yellow sashes girt about their flowing robes. 
They wear no shoes, and glide silently about. How- 
ever, they are capital waiters — are easily made to 
understand what you want — and always civil, as much 
so as my noble friend (I stick to him because every 
one abuses him — for his virtues chiefly, I fear) the 
Heathen Chinee. One thing, and one thing alone. 
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makes the Englishman feel at home in this far-off 
land, and that is the sanctuary to which the tribes 
repair. On Sunday I attended at the Congregational 
Chapel, where preaches the Eev. Mr. Mann, son of W. 
H. Mann, of Cowes, a minister well known in his day. 
So far as I can learn, Congregationahsm under Mr. 
Mann has been a success. In connection with the 
church at Durban is a handsome chapel erected in the 
lovely suburb of the Berea, and there are preaching 
stations besides. Mr. Mann is assisted by two co- 
pastors and several lay preachers, who all seem ,to 
work harmoniously together. I noted that the offer- 
ing at Durban on the previous Sunday amounted 
lo nearly £10, a very respectable sum. The Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists and Wesleyans are 
welcomed by the Episcopalians as a defence against 
the High Churchism rampant everywhere. *I have 
great sympathy with them,' said a leading Churchman 
to me one evening as we were discussing church 
matters. It is curious to note how here as elsewhere 
what slaves we are to words. I read in a paper an 
account of a public meeting attended by clergymen of 
all denominations. The editor describes as a happy 
feature of the proceedings that Churchmen and Dis- 
senters were equally active on the occasion. 
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There are not many monuments in South Africa 
at present, save to officers and men who have died 
like heroes on the battle-field. I was glad, however, 
in the Episcopalian Church in Durban, to find one to 
record the name of one of the greatest — as well as the 
most gifted — of the noble army of African explorers : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.S., 

THE ARTIST AND TRAVELLER 

WHO EXPLORED A GREAT PART OP THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN INTERIOR AND 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

PORTRAYING THE SCENERY AND THE 

NATIVE LIFE OF THOSE COUNTRIES 

WITH RARE FIDELITY AND GRAPHIC POWER 

BY PEN AND PENCIL, 

AND WHO ENDEARED HIMSELF TO HIS 

MANY FRIENDS BY THE 

UNSELFISHNESS, SIMPLICITY, AND NOBILITY 

OF HIS CHARACTER. 

HE WAS BORN AT LYNN, NORFOLK, 

ENGLAND, IN 1822, 

AND DIED AT DURBAN, NATAL, 

ON THE 8th APRIL, 1876. 

THIS TABLET 

WAS ERECTED BY HIS OLD AND SORROWING FRIEND, 

ROBERT WHITE, 
FORMERLY OF GRAHAM'S TOWN, NOW OF LONDON. 

This inscription is supposed to be on a scroll; 
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under it we read, * He was a man to whom the wilder- 
ness brought gladness, and the mountains peace.' 

Now that attention is being drawn in an in- 
creasing degree to Mashonaland, a fresh interest 
attaches to the labours of Baines in that far-off land. 
There are many thousands of readers who will re- 
member his splendid paintings, when exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace, the Dublin Exhibition, and the 
Alexandra Palace. With regard to their merit, it is 
sufficient to quote Sir Eoderick Murchison, who de- 
clared, in his address to the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, * that, with an artist like Mr. Baines, who 
has sent home such admirable coloured drawings of 
South African scenes — particularly of the Falls of the 
Zambesi — those of us who are never destined to 
penetrate into the southern part of Africa may quite 
realize to their mind's eye the true character of that 
grand continent.' 

As a harbour for the steamers from the Cape, on 
one side, and the Mauritius and Mozambique and 
Delagoa Bay on the other, Durban is a place of con- 
siderable business. I find it also goes in for the jam 
trade — the great district round is chiefly devoted 
to sugar, mealies, beans, tobacco, coffee, arrowroot — 
to which has lately been added tea, said to be as 
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good as that of Ceylon. As to sugar, a writer in a 
local almanac, says sugar is grown more extensively 
than anything else, and employs a great number 
of men. It also pays, he contends, though it may 
not always have paid each investor, or investors with 
insufficient capital or less common- sense. He writes: 
' Sugar-growing as carried on here has always been 
done by two distinct kinds of planters. One has grown 
for his own mill, and the other has grown for the mill 
of someone else. The latter has always had the 
easiest and most comfortable life ; the former has 
always been the biggest man, but has always had 
the most worry. Of late years, and with the advent 
of a nearer approach to the central mill proper, the 
planter for someone else's mill has had a better defined 
position, and has been able to go on more largely. 
There are now .planters of this description cultivating 
their 40 or 50 acres ; there are others cultivating their 
400 or 500 acres. There can be no question about it, 
with sugar at a fair price, that planters grow cane at 
a profit ; and there is room for more of them. The 
writer of this has been a grower for central mills for 
fifteen years, and has no hesitation in saying that 
sugar-cane cultivation pays. A man can bring up a 
family on it, and with a moderate amount of gumption 
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can add to his wealth. If he is a wise man, he will 
not go in for a mill — that is better left to rich men 
and companies. The other kind of sugar planter — 
the man who does his own milling — has not such a 
good time of it. The manufacture of sugar from cane 
is an industry requiring large capital, exact knowledge, 
and a certain supply of the raw product — cane. In 
the milling history of Natal these things have all been 
wanting, and the result has generally been worry, in- 
volvement and loss. The growth of cane for a central 
mill is a nice gentlemanly occupation; unlike most 
kinds of farming, it is one a man may do very well at 
without grubbing in the dirt all day. At it, the time 
of the master is better occupied in keeping all hands 
well up to the collar than it would be actually doing 
the physical hard work of one of the departments 
himself. Of course a planter's money return depends 
largely upon his miller ; for instance, last season one 
planter was credited with a ton of sugar for every 
1,450 gallons of juice, another only got a ton for 
every 2,000. The sugar of the first averaged £16 
per ton, that of the second £13. The difference be- 
tween these is a handsome profit, and one made 
money while the other only held his own. But these 
are extreme cases, and do not materially affect the 
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position taken up — that cane-growing pays. And as 
millers get to understand their business better, and 
bring their factories nearer to the perfection of the 
beet-sugar makers, it will pay better and better/ 

The next industry to sugar is mealie-growing. 
This is increasing year by year, and bids fair to 
soon pass sugar in point of acreage. It is chiefly 
carried on, says the writer already referred to, by 
free Indians, who, preferring independence to working 
for a master, have leased land and gone in for farm- 
ing on their own account. By trusting to no one 
staple alone, and by working hard, these men have 
certainly made it pay, and that too in spite of heavy 
rents and, where they are borrowers, high rates of 
interest. Their mode of cropping their land is to 
plant most of it with beans directly after the first 
rain ; these are planted in rows about three feet apart. 
As soon as the beans are fairly established, mealies 
are planted between them. The beans are ripe when 
the mealies are about knee high ; as the mealies are 
approaching maturity, beans are planted again, and 
ripen among the dry mealie stalks. Thus a coolie 
gets three crops, which will amount to about eight 
muids mealies and ten muids of beans per acre, of a 
money value on an average of i*2 for the mealies and 
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&h for the beans. The whole of the work is done by 
hand. The rest of the Indian's holding is planted 
with tobacco and condiments, from which perhaps a 
better return per acre is obtained than from the other, 
but it is necessarily attended with a greater cost for 
cultivation. So far as I know, no European has tried 
farming on the coolie plan, but there is no reason why 
he should not succeed at it. A European farmer with 
a pair of horses and ploughs can up-country manage 
sixty or seventy acres of land. This, at a return 
per acre equal to that obtained by a coolie, would 
bring in a capital income. 

The free Indian farmer is a quiet, hard-working, 
sober man ; it has been stated in the public press, and 
has not been contradicted, that he has bowed no one 
out, and is cultivating land that would otherwise be 
idle. If this be true, the Indian farmer is benefiting 
the colony, for his work runs into big figures : he is 
cultivating on lease some 15,000 acres of land in 
Victoria County alone, and from one railway station 
in five months of last year 55,000 muids of coolie- 
grown mealies had been sent, mostly for export. 
The settlement of these people is an illustration of 
what can and may be done by men farming on a 
small scale near lines of railway — and the natural 
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supposition is, that if the recent settlements of 
European immigrants had been made near existing 
railway lines, instead of in such out-of-the-way places 
as Marburg and Wilgefontein, better results might 
have been expected. In Africa, as well as in England, 
it is the small farmer who can make a decent living, 
while his more ambitious neighbour goes to the wall. 
Eiding one day in the beautiful suburb of Berea, 
just out of Durban, with Mr. Mann, the respected 
Congregational minister of the place, I was glad 
to hear him say that * there was a strong tem- 
perance feeling in the colony.' The great enemy 
to be grappled with is the Dutch Boer, and he is 
absent in Natal. He grows grapes ; he wishes to see 
the grapes turned into wine, and to sell that wine ; and 
at elections he is an adversary not to be despised. 
Where Dutch influence prevails, there the liquor trade 
flourishes. I met a gentleman from Johannesburg 
who told me that one day when he was there he counted 
300 applications to the magistrates for liquor licenses. 
No wonder we hear of so many failures at the gold- 
fields ; of so many who have returned poorer than 
when they went there ; of so many lives lost by fever 
and sickness. Drink is rather an expensive corse. 
At this present time the price of a bottle of beer is no 
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less than 4s. In the palmy days of Johannesburg, 
before the boom had burst, you had to pay as much 
as 5s. a bottle, but it was the fashion then to drink 
champagne, or what was sold as such, and to pay for 
it at a still more exorbitant rate. 

In the Garden of South Africa, as Durban is very 
properly called, there is a good deal of drinking at the 
bars, but it does not show itself in the streets. One 
day at Maritzburg I saw a sad sight, that of a decent 
white, respectably dressed, being conducted to the 
lock-up by two Zulu Kaffirs, who were acting as 
police. The spectacle, for an Englishman, was not a 
very pleasant one. Let me add further that it was 
rather a dangerous one. The Kaffir is very acute in 
his way, and has a very great contempt for a white 
man when a fool. Compared with the Kaffirs, the 
whites are a handful in Natal, and their prestige and 
power are gone if they take to drinking. If anywhere 
it becomes a white man to live soberly, it is surely in 
Natal. 

One is astonished at the stuff published in England 
about South Africa. As I write, I have before me a 
copy of Truth, in which there appears a mare's nest 
of a most astounding character. A correspondent 
writes : * It appears to be a fact beyond all question 
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that, while the sale of intoxicating liquors to natives 
has been absolutely prohibited by Natal law for forty 
years, exemptions from the operation of this law are 
officially granted to natives embracing Christianity. 
Such natives are distinguished by a badge, and all 
such, together with their wives and families, may pur- 
chase liquor in any quantities from both wine and 
spirit merchants and canteen keepers.' Naturally, 
the people at Natal are very indignant at this absurd 
statement, as the one thing on which they specially 
pride themselves is their honest attempt to keep the 
native sober — not always successful, it is to be 
admitted, but highly creditable to them, nevertheless. 
When I was at Maritzburg a white man was severely 
punished for selling a Kaffir a bottle of beer. Christian 
or heathen, a Kaffir may not be supplied with liquor 
in any form. The Christian natives exempted from 
native law do not wear a badge, nor are they exempted 
from the operations of laws made for their own 
peculiar benefit, but they are exempted from the 
operation of their own native laws. The fact is, in 
Natal there are two codes of law recognised. It is a 
pity it should be so, yet such actually is the case. A 
native who comes into English territory for his own 
pleasure or profit should learn that he is under British 
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law. Had that law been in existence, Natal would 
have been free of the native difficulty altogether. 
However, the whites are so few, and the natives so 
many, that the Government failed in its duty in this 
respect. There is in existence what is called a native 
high court, where nothing but native law is adminis- 
tered, and a whole network of lesser native law courts 
presided over by administrators of native, that is 
aboriginal, law, where cases arising amongst the 
natives are adjudicated upon strictly in accordance 
with native law and custom. These courts recognise, 
and are often called upon to adjudicate upon, cases 
arising out of the polygamous habits of the natives 
and the custom of paying cattle for the wives the 
Kaffir male desires so ardently, not as a matter of 
affection, but that they may save him from the need 
of working for his own living, which custom, by-the- 
bye, is denominated lohola. It is from the operation 
of these laws that the native and enlightened Christian 
is exempted, and not, as I'mth in its ignorance sug- 
gests, from the law prohibiting the sale of drink to the 
Kaffir native. 

It is not much to be wondered at that the tem- 
perance sentiment is spreading in Natal. It is 
intensely hot there — especially on the sea-coast — and 
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it is a clammy, moist, unpleasant heat, which is more 
suitable to the consumption of soda-water and ginger- 
beer than to drinks with which alcoholic spirit is in 
any way mixed up. The new-comer soon learns how 
pernicious are the effects of whisky and soda, and the 
total abstainers are the people who withstand the heat 
of the climate best. Besides, in the summer season 
there is an abundant supply of bananas, and oranges, 
and mangoes, and pineapples (the pineapple of 
Natal I hold to be the most delicious species of pine- 
apple extant), and these help to minimize, if not 
destroy altogether, the acquired taste for alcoholic 
drink. 

The traveller who stops at Durban will miss a good 
deal if he does not take the train and run up to Maritz- 
burg, the capital where the Governor resides, and where 
the House of Assembly meets. In the plain cathedral 
Bishop Colenso preached, and here his ashes lie. The 
line is a contractor's line, and has all the faults inci- 
dental to such lines. In the first place, it is two or 
three miles longer than the common road, and, in the 
second, its awkward curves necessitate a slow rate of 
travel. 

As I was to arrive late, I had telegraphed to the 
Imperial Hotel, which is the most comfortable hotel I 
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have yet seen in South Africa, and accordingly at the 
station there was a driver with a pair of horses to 
take me to my destination. I was rather unprepared 
for my reception. Not a soul was awake in the hotel, 
but in one room a candle was ht, and to that I made 
my way. The thoughtful landlady had placed there 
a bottle of soda-water, a small quantity of whisky, and 
a plate of biscuits — refreshments which I really did 
not need, for at one of the stations we stopped twenty 
minutes, and there I had supped on co£Fee and sand- 
wiches, while many of my fellow-passengers indulged 
in a more substantial repast. It was with some per- 
turbation that I got into bed. Behind the door was 
hung a gentleman's coat, on the sofa was a gentle- 
man's hat, and close by was a big pair of boots. I 
feared I had got into the wrong room, and expected to 
be turned out on the arrival of the rightful owner. 
However, I dropped off to sleep till breakfast time. 
That meal was served up in the dining-hall, where we 
were waited on by really good-looking Hindoo girls, 
who would be much prettier if they did not persist in 
wearing silver ornaments to their noses. One must 
draw the line somewhere. I don't object to silver 
rings on the toes — as the women do not wear shoes, I 
don't see why they should not have them there as well 
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as on their fingers — but a little bit of silver on the 
side of the nose, especially when that nose is a dark 
one, does not strike the stranger as an improvement 
or adornment of any kind. At breakfast we had the 
finest hens' eggs I have ever seen, double the size of 
the English ones, but laid by the common barnyard 
fowl. 

One of the ornaments of the hotel is exceed- 
ingly interesting. It is an old chair, to which a 
curious history belongs. Once upon a time Panda, 
the Zulu King — grandfather of our unfortunate friend 
Cetewayo — sent an embassy to the Gape. They re- 
turned with a reply which the old savage did not like, 
and in so short a space of time that he believed they 
had not been there at all. To prove that they had 
been there, they were required to make something like 
what they had seen at the Cape on pain of instant 
death. The result was this chair, in imitation of a 
liall-chair, cut out of a solid block of wood. It is 
rather clumsy, I own, and so heavy that I could 
scarcely lift it, but, at the same time, an admirable 
specimen of native ingenuity and capacity for work. 
I had one deal with a native in the street, which 
amused me a good deal. He had a knobkerrie, of 
wliich I was anxious to become possessor, and for 
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which the shopkeepers — as they do with regard to all 
African curiosities — ask extravagantly high prices. I 
stopped him, and he grinned. Kaffirs, like niggers, 
always grin. He could not talk a word of English, 
and I was equally ignorant of Kaffir. Accordingly, 
we had recourse to signs. I pointed to his knobkerrie, 
and then displayed a couple of shillings. I naturally 
expected that he would hand over the knobkerrie, and 
then that I should give him the money. Unfortu- 
nately, it was clear that he feared a trick on my part; 
perhaps had been ' done ' by a white before. However, 
I got hold of the stick, while he grasped my hand 
with the money so tightly that it was impossible to 
chisel him even had I been so disposed ; and thus I 
gained the stick, which I marched off with as a trophy. 
At Maritzburg, as in Durban, the native is everywhere 
dressed in every variety of costume — from an old 
sack to the most elaborate of costumes of the grandest 
colours. He has always wonderful ornaments in his 
hair, rings around his neck, and arms, and ankles, 
and a stick of some kind or other in his hand. Mr. 
Froude talks of his smell as peculiarly objectionable ; 
but the fact is, he has to undergo so much washing 
when in white employ that he has nothing objection- 
able about him in that way. His women folk are not 
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so good-looking as himself, and much did I pity 
the babies whom they carried in a shawl behind 
them, swinging with their little bare heads exposed 
to the burning sun. The Creole female, in her 
gaudy print dress, is much more picturesque to 
look at. In the fruit market they congregate in 
great numbers, and you can get a good look at them 
all. 

Situated in a fertile plain, with mountains to be 
seen from afar on every side, Maritzburg, if warm to 
an Englishman, is at any rate cooler than Durban, 
and it has this advantage, that, if too hot, you have 
only to resume your journey in the train, and you 
are some 8,800 feet above the sea-level, and find 
blankets and greatcoats, and even a good fire, pleasant. 
Durban lies about 2,000 feet below. A man could live, 
I fancy, happily at either place. Maritzburg is a 
picturesque town, with its red - tiled houses and 
numerous gum-trees, and now and then you find an old 
thatched house overgrown with flowers, and built in an 
old-fashioned style, which reminds you how the town 
was originally built by the Boers, and named Pieter- 
maritzburg in memory of one of their wisest men 
and greatest leaders, slain infamously by the Kaffir 
King. Like Durban, it is one of the prettiest and 
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best laid-out towns in South Africa. But Durban 
has one advantage which Maritzburg has not — 
that is, the sea. In both towns the streets are lined 
with deep gutters to carry off the rain, which in- 
dicates that at some period of the year there is a 
good deal of wet. In Maritzburg there are some 
very fine shops, and it will present a far more 
imposing appearance when the new railway station 
and new town hall, now in course of erection, are com- 
pleted. At the House of Assembly I had an agreeable 
interview with Sir John Ackerman, the Speaker, a 
gentlemanly personage in the prime of life. But my 
chief impression of Maritzburg was the beauty of the 
situation — on a green plateau — with fine hills rising 
up all round. It rejoices in a grand park, which my 
kindly landlady insisted on my seeing, sending me in 
a very handsome carriage and pair on purpose, and 
with a gentleman to point out all the beauties of the 
grounds. One of the buildings we passed was a new 
college for the higher education, which I was glad 
to find was already unequal to the demands of the 
increasing number of pupils. And then there was 
the ride back to Durban, in company with an old 
acquaintance, Mr. Duncan, Chairman of the Press 
Association, and proprietor of the Scmih Wales Daily 
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News, who was the last person I should have expected 
to meet in that distant quarter of the globe. Surely 
the pressman is everywhere nowadays. Like the 
schoolmaster, he ia very much abroad. 




CHAPTER IX. 
The Chnrch in Natal. 



At this time there Ib ei curious struggle amonget the 
Episcopalians in South Africa. I came out with u 
Canon of the Church in Natal, who felt quite indignant 
when I spoke of his body as divided into two pturtieB, 
and assured me that in evei-y respect the Church of 
South Africa was one with the Church of England at 
home. I had not been long in Natal before I was 
quite undeceived on this point. There is a very real 
difTerence. At thie time there is an endowment of 
about £80,000, and an income for the Bishop of Natal 
bringing in £800 or £900 a year ; and the question to 
whom it belongs is not yet decided. In one street you 
see a place of worship which is in connection with the 
Church of South Africa, and in another one which 
claims to have no communion with it, and to be part 
and piircel of the Church at home — governed by its 
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laws, and subject, like that, to the Queen as head. To 
elucidate the question, let us retrace the history of the 
Church. When Bishop Colenso came to Natal at first, 
he sided with the Kitualistic party; but when he 
found how unpopular the practices of that body were 
with the people of his diocese, he had the good sense 
to throw the Eitualists overboard. Unfortunately, 
the Bishop became mixed up with the intelligent Zulu, 
and in consequence indulged in arithmetical conun- 
drums, his solution of which proved vastly unpopular 
with the community both in the colony and at home. 
It is a matter of history what an effort was made 
to displace him, but in vain. The great law 
authorities at home decided in his favour. He died 
as he had lived, a Bishop of the Church of England, a 
heretic in the opinion of many ; but in spij;e of that 
his people still stuck to him and the Church at 
home. They were represented as heretics : they were 
nothing of the kind. They had no sympathy with the 
Bishop's heresy. Many of them knew nothing about 
it. On the ground of sentiment they wished to remain 
members of the mother Church. It reminded them 
of the old home, of the old village, of the old parish 
church, of the graveyard where their blessed ones 
slept ; and, besides, they felt that there was a larger 
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tolerance at home. When Bishop Macrorie came out 
they refused to have anything to do with him — a 
Bishop who owed allegiance to Bishop Gray, of Cape 
Town, the Metropolitan of the Church of South 
Africa; a church which, by one of its provisoes, as the 
Chief Justice of the Cape decided, has cut itself oflf, 
root and branch, from the mother Church. By the 
third proviso of the Church of South Africa, a clergy- 
man binds himself to abide by whatever interpretation 
of the standards, doctrines, canons, etc., of the Church 
of England is given by the Court of the Metropolitan 
at Cape Town, and not by those interpretations of her 
own laws, doctrines, etc., which have been, or may be, 
given by the Ecclesiastical Court of Final Appeal for 
the Church of England herself. The effect of this 
third proviso is to make the Court of the Metropolitan 
at Cape Town an absolute Court of Final Appeal. 
The members of the Church of England in Natal say, 
* We object to this proviso. We believe in the un- 
biased and impartial judgment of the Queen's Court 
of Appeal, consisting, as it does, of the eminent and 
able judges of the land. We do not trust ecclesiastics 
as judges, because of necessity they must be party 
men. We will never,' they say, ' bind our consciences 
or surrender our freedom and privileges as loyal sub- 
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jects of the Queen and members of the time-honoured 
Church of our fathers to the Metropolitan of an alien 
and exclusive Church.' Why exclusive? you ask. 
The reply may be given in a few words. The Church 
of South Africa is entirely under the control of the 
Eitualistic and High Church party. Bishop Gray, its 
founder, the Hildebrand of South Africa, who has left 
his mark everywhere in the Cape Colony, declared 
that * Evangelicals are rapidly losing their moral 
sense, and are coming more and more under the 
influence of an evil spirit;' and in the Provincial 
Synod, which was sitting at Cape Town when I was 
there, it is a fact that not one single Evangelical 
delegate was present — in reality, I believe, because no 
Evangelical of the old Low Church pattern is to be 
found in the Cape anywhere. I travelled home with 
one of the High Church clergy dressed like a Boman 
Catholic priest, and calling himself Father — a good 
preacher, a clever conversationalist, a perfect gentleman, 
I must own, though he beat me at chess ; and I do not 
wonder such men carry all before them : he did, I am 
sure, on board the Dunottar Castle, though we had 
able and popular representatives of other Churches on 
board. Surely the Evangelicals are rather reckless in 
some of their statements. At Maritzburg I had a 
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long chat with one of their leaders, the Bev. Mr. 
Edwards, an able man, who seemed confident of 
success ; and I travelled some way with a very intelli- 
gent layman, Mr. Manisty, of Durban, who is a leading 
layman in the Church of England in Natal, and who 
seemed equally confident on the point. While in the 
latter city, as regards the Evangelical party, the Bev. 
Mr. Clements, of the church of St. Thomas, in Durban, 
wrote how it was slighted at the Cape Conference: 
* although it is in a vast majority in South Africa, as in 
every other British colony.' The reverend gentleman 
is not exactly correct in his statements. The Evan- 
gelicals have been beaten, and I fear they must die out, 
as they have no bishop, and an Episcopalian Church 
without a bishop is nowhere. There was a time when 
the Evangelicals had a chance, but that is gone. They 
lacked the courage, said a friend of mine to me, a keen 
observer, in Cape Town. 

Bishop Macrorie, the late Bishop of Natal, was in 
a singularly unpleasant position. He was consecrated 
at Cape Town in direct disregard of objections raised 
by the Secretary of State, as well as in the Lambeth 
Conferences, and of the written protests of the late 
Aichbishop of York and the late Archbishop Tait ; 
but he was supported by the S.P.G., and many of the 
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bishops at home. Clergymen coming out to the 
colony as ministers of the Church of England lie 
under a cloud. They are marked men. It is thus 
that the Bishop of Wakefield, when a clergyman came 
out from England, wrote : * I did most expressly say I 
hoped it was not his intention to go out to that party 
which calls itself the Church of England in Natal, and 
did most clearly warn him he would have a difficulty 
in finding a bishop in England to welcome him back 
did he go out in that connection.' I dare not say 
more ; the subject is inexhaustible, and the literature 
connected with it unreadable. Colenso, Gray, Arch- 
bishop Tait, all are dead ; but their lives have been 
written, and they are full of a strife that has long 
ceased to interest or edify the English reader. 

In the meanwhile, it seems to me that the Church 
of England, persecuted as its members are, flourishes, 
to a certain extent, in Natal. In Durban alone, in 
addition to its churches, it has ten native schools in 
full work. It has now fifteen preaching stations and 
twenty-three native preachers, while kraals are also 
visited by the native preachers. Of the fantastic 
tricks before high heaven played by the clergy of the 
Church of South Africa, let me give the following 
anecdote of a recent occurrence : A gentleman, on 
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finding that his wife had been prevailed on to go to 
confession and obBerve other objectionable practioee, 
sent for the clergyman. ' Sir,' said he, ' yon know we 
have always been good friends, and I am always glad 
to receive you at my house. But mark my words — if 
you go on as you do now, and interfere between me 
and my wife, I will give you the [using a wicked 
word which I may not quote] best hiding you ever 
had in your life,' It is to be presumed that the 
clergyman took the hint. At any rate, I never heard 
that the irate husband ever carried out his amiable 
threat. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Politics in Natal. 



A. BUBNiNG question has just been decided at Mii- 
ritzbiirg, but by a small majority— a majority so 
small that it is to be questioned whether it will be 
considered a satisfactory one by the Home Govern- 
ment. In the colony a cry has been raised for 
Responsible Government. It prevails at the Cape, but 
not in Natal. The Legislative Council there, which 
meet in a stately chamber- — one of the ornaments 
of the town — consists of members elected by the 
people, and of members nominated by the Crown ; 
and the battle has been fought with a great deal of 
spirit on both sides as to these nominated members. 
They have been abolished, and the place that knows 
them now is to know them no more for ever. The 
innovators have triumphed, and the people are ffee 
— the people being that exceedingly limited number 
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of the community of white origin, if not of white 
colour; for under the burning sun of Natal it is 
somewhat difficult for the white man or woman to 
remain so. There was a great jubilation on the 
question, for Natal has long been asking in some , 
quarters for Kesponsible Government, and it is hard 
to see how they can form a federal alliance with the 
Cape unless they have Kesponsible Government. As 
usual, a great deal has been said on both sides. If 
we go back to original principles, Eesponsible Govern- 
ment ought to exist as well as universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, vote by ballot, and the rights of 
man. 

Unfortunately, Natal cannot be governed on abstract 
principles. Unfortunately, it would be inconvenient 
there either to raise the standard of the rights of 
man or of woman. The blacks form the majority, 
and the blacks all round under their savage monarchs 
have to be taken into account ; and aniong them 
government of the people, and by the people, and for 
the people, is a formula never used. The idea is not 
in their way at all. Once the Kaffirs, I believe, rushed 
into war at the Gape on this one question alone, and 
refused to accept the terms offered them by Sir Gor- 
don Sprigg. *Who is he,' they indignantly asked, 
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'that we should make a treaty with him?' The 
Queen they knew ; the Queen they would obey. 
They wanted no quarrel with her. But as to Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, that was quite another affair. He 
was the creation of a Parliamentary majority, which 
to-morrow might be a minority. The Queen alone 
remained, and on the Queen of England alone would 
they rely. 

It is anticipated by some that a similar difficulty 
will arise in Natal, when the natives find that they 
have to deal with a Minister elected by a Parliamen- 
tary majority rather than a council nominated by the 
Crown. At the Colonial Office little difficulty will, I 
anticipate, be created on this score. Mr. Froude told 
the people at the Cape that England is quite pre- 
pared to let her go. England got Natal into a 
precious muddle when it allowed the Zulu Kaffirs, at 
the time of the troubles in Zululand, to settle to the 
number of 200,000, at the least, in Natal ; and Ee- 
sponsible Government will help it out of the very 
serious difficulty of its own creation. I fancy the 
present popular Governor of Natal, Sir Charles 
Mitchell, will have no objection to Kesponsible Go- 
vernment. At present he has to work for his living. 
He has to look after the finances of the colony; 
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under the new constitution that weight will be 
taken off his shoulders, and he will have nothing to 
do. 

That question of finance was one of the strong 
arguments against the new constitution. In England 
improved administration is always a costly matter. I 
am not a young man, and I have seen a wonderful 
amount of reform of administration and organization. 
We have got our whistle — as the sovran people always 
do ill the end — but whether it was worth the cost was 
not in all cases clear. In the first place, old servants 
have to be pensioned off, and in England a man in the 
enjoyment of a good pension never dies — at any rate, 
hardly ever. Then a lot of new hands will be taken 
on, and they are sure to make blunders, for which 
the taxpayers will have to suffer. When I was in 
America, I heard of an employe who was to be dis- 
missed for embezzlement. Said he to the directors 
of the company of which he had been the servant : 
* You had better let me stop on. It will be cheaper in 
the long-run for you to do so. I have made my pile. 
I have no temptation to rob you any more, but when 
a new man comes he will have to do what I have 
done;' and the man, from a low, practical standpoint, 
had reason on his side. In most cases, I fancy, it is 
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cheaper to keep on old servants than to engage new 
ones, and I fear that Besponsible Government means 
extra expense in every way. Apparently it does so at 
the Gape, where the rate of taxation is far heavier 
than in Natal. As a victim of local boards at home, 
I know it does. In the train, at the hotel, or at the 
club, the feeling I have heard expressed has been 
much the same. 

In spite of its small majority inside the House, 
Besponsible Government, apparently, has few friends 
outside. The agitators say that the farmers are on 
their side — ^that if they have the handling of the 
Kaffir in their own hands, they will get more out of 
him than junder the present system. If I were a 
farmer, I would not be very sanguine on this head. 
No one seems to work very hard in Natal, and the 
intelligent Kaffir least of all. Again, said one of the 
leading opponents of the scheme to me : * Really, in 
the colony there are not enough men capable of 
])ecoming the responsible members of a responsible 
administration.' 

Statesmanship is a plant of slow growth. It pre- 
supposes the existence of a class with means and 
culture and leisure. Unlike the poet, the statesman is 
made, not bom. There is not a man in the colony of 
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Natal who would become an M.P. unless his expenses 
were paid. He says, and truly, that he has his own 
business to attend to, and that he cannot afford to serve 
the public at his own expense. The people in Natal 
are men of business, and little else. They are worse 
off, as regards materials of which Responsible Govern- 
ments are made, than they are in Canada or in Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Rhodes, the Cape Premier, may be flung 
in my teeth. There are many, however, who think 
that Mr. Rhodes had better not have been Premier — 
that he has too many irons in the fire, and that no 
man can serve two masters at once. One thing the 
Natalians have done that may be regarded as an 
innovation in politics : they have resolved to have 
no Second Chamber. It is true that they never had 
one, and that the proposal to form a Second Cham- 
ber was one of a very doubtful character, utterly in- 
consistent with any idea of Responsible Government. 
In the Cape they have what its opponents call 
an effete Second Chamber, which they say is only 
a useless expense — one which ought to be got rid of 
at once. But at any rate, the Cape Second Chamber 
is elected by the people, and is responsible to them. 
In Natal the idea was to make it an assembly of 
nominees, which might be expected to be perma- 
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nently strength to the Opposition, and weakness to 
the Eesponsible Government or vice versa. 

This ought to be well understood. Natal has not 
got rid of a Second Chamber; it has .only refused to 
sanction the formation of one of a peculiarly objection- 
able character. The leader of the successful party in 
the House was Sir John Eobertson, to whom I brought 
an introduction from a friend, which was rendered 
imavailable, as Sir John was up in the country. He is 
the proprietor of the Natal Mercury, and a member 
of the House of Assembly, where, in 1890, he carried 
a resolution to the effect that * Whereas the 
Council was unable to accept the suggestion offered 
in Lord Knutsford's despatch for the protection of 
native interests in the event of a change in the con- 
stitution of Natal, it nevertheless claims for the 
colony full control of its own affairs and all sections 
of the population in accordance with the constitutional 
power exercised in all colonies where Responsible 
Government has been established.' 

By the end of January the forward party had won 
the victory. The Assembly did not take long to make 
up its mind. They claim to represent a majority of 
7,000 voters, and in Natal that is a good deal, appa- 
rently. The responsible control of local affairs, and 
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of all aections of the populatioii in aocordanco with 
constitutional usage elsewhere, nas the shibboleth of 
the forward party. The Bill as it now stands fuMls 
this condition more completely than most colonial 
conetitutionB of self-governed colonies. If a Bill is 
sent to the Crown, of which the Crown disapproves, 
that Bill is read a second time, and generally the 
Crown has to give way. The new Bill provides for 
the establiehment of Besponsible Government b; the 
creation of a movable Ministry, c:hosen from, and 
accountable to, a single elected Chamber. The only 
question now is, whether that Bill will receive the 
royal sanction. 





The Native QaeHtion in Natal. 

The colony of Natal is situated on the south-east coast 
of Africa, about 800 tuileB from Cape Town. It com- 
priues an area of some 21,150 square miles, or about 
thii'teen and a half millions of acres, and has a sea- 
board of about 180 miles. It is a land of valleys and 
hills, of rivers and waterfalls — of every variety of 
climate, from the oven of Durban to an ultimate 
height of 8,000 feet above the sea-level, where of a 
night there is a run on blankets and fires. In the 
moist beat of the sea-coast all the fruits of the tropics 
flourish. English emigrants of the common order do 
not prosper there, but there is a small settlement of 
Germans about twelve miles from Maritzburg, who 
are spoken of as doing remarkably well, growing and 
making everything they require for themselves. A 
good ileal of the market gardening in the neighbour- 
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hood of such places as Durban is done by the coolies, 
who in this way are as useful as the heathen Chinee 
in Australia, and who in many parts are equally un- 
popular. The great difficulty Natal has to face is the 
question of race. Shut up in a small area are a hand- 
ful of whites, in the midst of 500,000 Kaffirs — Sir 
John Ackerman, Speaker, is my authority — and an 
increasing quantity of coolies, who are required to 
work on the sugar plantations. Naturally one thinks 
a good deal of the Zulu Kaffir — as Dean Disney 
wrote : 

' There was a Zulu of Natal 

Who had a Bishop for a pal ; 
Said the Zulu, "Look here, 
Ain't the Pentateuch queer ?" 

Which converted my Lord of Natal.' 

In 1876 the total Indian population was 10,386, 
which in thirteen years had increased to 30,353, or at 
the rate of 200 per cent., and if the increase should 
continue only at the same rate of increase for another 
thirteen years. Natal will have an Indian population of 
90,000. Just as * the mean white ' in the United States 
has made use of the negro, so will the wily Hindoo, it 
is contended, make the Kaffir his tool. *We are 
allowed,' says the Natal Witness, * to refuse the 
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franchise to the Kaffir, who, except the character of 
colonists very much altered, would not be likely to 
use it to the disadvantage of the white man, but may 
not exclude the Indian or Arab, who is clever enough 
already to see what may be done with it.' Again, 
there is a further difficulty. The natives increase, but 
the land remains the same. The farmer has taken 
lately to wire fences, and the Kaffir feels more 
cramped in his location than ever, and he has less 
chance of picking up a stray bullock. Soon there 
must be a land question for Natal as well as at home. 
A good deal of the trade of the country is also getting 
into the hands of the Arabian or Hindoo, who has an 
unpleasant way of every now and then becoming 
bankrupt, much to the disgust of the Durban mer- 
chants with whom he does business. The complaint 
of the whites with regard to the Kaffir is that he will 
not work, and hence the farmers are compelled to 
supply his deficiencies by the importation of coolies ; 
and then when an attempt is made to educate the 
Kaffir, so that he may become a skilled workman and 
earn his twelve and sixpence a day — as their advocate. 
Dr. Sutherland, of Natal, says some of them do — 
writers in the Press are indignant, and declare that 
the British workman is being robbed of his birthright. 
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Already it is contended that the native is dealt with 
too liberally by the ruling powers. Now, says a local 
paper, the hut-tax, which is a direct tax, brings in 
about i72,000 per annum, and if we give the native 
i>20,000 for educational and civihzing purposes, with 
£16,000 for wages, rates, and police, we return him 
just one half of his direct tax. Again, it is contended 
that he is but a small contributor indirectly to the 
revenue of the country. He grows his own food 
stuffs ; he does not require tea or coffee ; and if he 
smokes, it is native tobacco. It is true, occasionally 
he purchases a plough, but the revenue gains but little 
by that ; nor from the dress he is required to wear 
when in towns, as, once outside their boundaries, he 
appears in his primitive costume, reserving his gar- 
ments for future use. He goes in for woollen blankets 
and rugs ; but it is questioned whether the natives 
purchase more than 70,000 pairs of them, and those 
of the cheapest description. It is evident that the 
native's wants are few, and that it is but natural that 
as soon as he has earned enough to purchase the 
requisite number of wives to work for him, he prefers 
to clear out and settle among his fellows, and live like 
a gentleman all the rest of his life. At any rate, 
the KaflSr leads a happy life. He is well fed, well 
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built, and apparently content. Be firm and kind 
with him, and he is all right. We have had a good 
many Kaffirs at work clearing up the ship. They are 
paid three and sixpence a day, and have their food 
and board as well. We have tens of thousands at 
home who would be glad of such work and on such 
terms. But it is no use to send them out to Africa to 
do it. They must be gentlemen, not hewers of wood 
and drawers of water as at home, as soon as they are 
landed at the Cape or Natal. I heard of a German 
missionary who one day gave one of his Kaffirs a good 
thrashing. The people remonstrated. W^ere they not 
taught by the good Book that Kaffirs and whites were 
all on an equality ? * Yes,' was the missionary's reply, 
' in heaven — not on earth.' This is on the principle 
of a certain major-general, who, when speaking of 
the wisest way of treating the Indian native in 
a certain district, said : ' Fhst knock him down, 
then pick him up.' Such is evidently the feel- 
ing of ninety-nine men out of a hundred at the 
Cape and in Natal with respect to the Kaffir. As 
long as he remains in his native state he is a useful 
servant, and may be turned to good account. I 
meet ministers who tell me that the Kaffirs make 
excellent Christians. Then a colonial tells me that 
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he knows, them io turn out arrant knaves. Even 
a clergyman told me he preferred the native to 
the Christian Kaffir. Which am I to believe? 
Possibly both are right, and there is a good deal 
of truth on both sides. Perhaps the best way of 
Christianizing the native is by teaching him the 
blessed influences of hard work. Did not Thomas 
Carlyle spend his life in proving that work is the 
everlasting duty of all men born into the world, 
whether black or white or dirty brown like the Kaffir ? 
Did he not declare in the clearest manner that no 
black man who will not work according to what ability 
the gods have given him for working has the smallest 
right to eat pumpkin, or to any fraction of land that 
will grow pumpkin ? Yet work is lost sight of in the 
desire to proselytize. It is argued by the Bishop of 
St. John's — who has shown himself the beau-ideal of 
a missionary bishop since his consecration as the 
Bishop of the Transkeian diocese in 1883 — that our 
rule has taken from the native his good qualities by 
removing his old restraints and responsibilities, and 
that Christianity is the only thing to put in the place 
of what we have destroyed. I quote, at any rate, one 
telling point from the Bishop's address at the recent 
Synod at Cape Town : * The missionary's work was to 
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awaken the conscience of the native. Most people were 
struck with the total inability of the native to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and a striking proof of the 
effect of missionary work was the fact of conscience- 
money being sent from Cape Town into far-off KaflBr- 
land, to make some reparation for a theft of long ago.' 
But even the Bishop would own that the missionary 
has not much to show for his money. His testimony 
was that though good progress had been made, there 
was a great need for more workers, especially of native 
teachers as factors in the advancement of the Kaffirs. 
We are bound to do something for them. It is better 
to give them the Bible than the gospel of despair 
according to Schopenhauer. But it is vain to write 
on the subject. It is a question that has two sides to 
it, in the opinion of most South African colonists. 
Missionary work of some kind is wanted in most 
places. Even London, with its nominal Christians 
and its real sinners, might supply the cynics with an 
argument, as well as the Kaffir. 

The Eev. Mr. Macdonald, a missionary of twelve 
years' standing, writes : *' Stock thefts and cattle raids 
have done more to disturb the peace of the frontier 
than all other causes combined; and in these the 
educated native seldom takes part. Whatever in- 
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dividuals may have done, the educated section of the 
community have not joined their countrymen in time 
of war, and they have more than once been the means 
of avoiding bloodshed and much woe. This must be 
traced in large measure to Christian work and influence. 
This testimony is an argument in favour of Christian- 
izing the natives not to be overlooked. 

The labour question in Natal has been immensely 
increased by the opening up the coal-mines, an in- 
dustry the value of which to South Africa it is need- 
less to point out. I quote from the Burghersdorp 
Gazette. I might give many more cases, but one will 
suffice. I read : 

* Native labour for coal-mining purposes is always 
difficult to obtain. When natives are engaged, it takes 
them some months to gain experience as experts in 
handling the pick, and to become accustomed to work 
in a confined space of three feet six. When proficient 
as miners, they will not engage themselves for any 
definite period. The pay is weekly, and when the men 
are dismissed on Saturday nights, the manager never 
knows how many will turn up on Mondays to work, or 
how many have left for pastures new. On Mondays, 
moreover, very few will go to work, preferring to sleep 
off the effects of the Saturday and Sunday booze. 
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Some are contentefl to work three days a week, earn- 
ing sufBcient in that time to maintain themselves for 
a month. If ordered to work or leave the place, our 
independent native miner will coolly take his blanket 
and march off to another mine, or go on to the rail- 
way works, or to Eaffirland, and rest on his oars for 
four or six months. When mealie crops ripen in 
Eaffirland there is an exodus from the mines to 
participate in the harvest feast and beer festivals. In 
winter, our sable friends (who are very thin-skinned 
as regards cold) fly to warmer regions, which provokes 
managers to express a fervent wish that they may 
drop into hotter regions, never to return.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gold, Diamonda and OHtriches. 

In that charming little book of Mr. Froude'a, ' Oceana,' 
in which he managed to offend all hie AaBtralian 
readers, he tells us how at the Cape a South African 
came on hoard, who had made his pile at Kimberley 
and was leaving the country, as he held it to be quite 
used up. Since then there has been a wonderful 
change in South African affairs. The discovery of 
gold has done it all. Most of us are in need of 
gold — few of ue feel that we have enough of the 
precious metal ; and as long as the gold lasts, South 
Africa is bound to go ahead. No aooner was it found 
that gold was to be had, than the district drew to it 
men from all quarters of the globe, who, like the eagle, 
scented the quarry from afar. In Cape Town the 
change was marvellous : barristers, lawyers, surveyors, 
members of the Cape Legislature, officials of the Cape 
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Government — all rushed to the gold-fields, and some 
made a good thing of it. The tradition still exists at 
Lydenberg, where many a one found a fortune, that 
if a child asked his father for a sixpence to buy sweet- 
stuff with, his reply was : * Take a pan and go and 
wash it from the sluit.' 

It is strange that all this rage for gold has sprung 
up within the last ten years. Strange is it that gold 
was not discovered before. Our Ben Jonson had an 
inkling of the truth when he wrote — 

' Here's the rich Peru — 
And there within, sir, are the golden mines — 
Great Solomon's Ophir.' 

It is strange how ignorant our great travellers and 
explorers seem to have been of the enormous wealth 
lying under their very feet, waiting the advent of the 
coming man. Gold-mining in Africa, as an industry, 
was entirely neglected by Europeans till an abortive 
attempt was made in 1868 to work the mines in 
Matabeleland. 

There are some 450 South African gold companies 
in existence, absorbing, and often with little profit to 
the shareholders, many millions of capital, chiefly 
raised in London ; indeed, the whole thing has been 
awfully overdone, as many a poor English investor 
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has found to his cost. The collapse of the share 
market has had the effect of hindering the rise of 
reckless promoters and equally reckless speculators. 
It has taught the directors of existing compa- 
nies the necessity for mine development and better 
management ; it has also helped to open the eyes 
of the investing public, who have lately learnt the 
bitter lesson that even gold may be bought too dear. 
No wonder that there is weeping and wailing on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

The nominal capital of the gold mining companies 
having property in South Africa is : 

De Kaap Gold- Fields - - . - £6,902,206 

Klerksdorp 3,995,000 

Witwatersrandt Gold-Fields - - 22,736,625 

making ^'32,634,125 floated in South Africa, and 
4*13,837,000 in Great Britain, or a total of 
i;46,471,125. 

At the present time, the Witwatersrandt Gold- 
Fields are by far the most promising of any yet 
discovered in the Transvaal, owing to the economy 
with which the mines can be worked, the continuous 
formation of the reefs, which have a thickness varying 
from two to fourteen feet, and the enormous body of 
conglomerate, which can be traced for some sixty miles. 
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It was about 1879 that a man named Arnold is 
said to have discovered the existence of gold on the 
farm of a Dutchman, who was easily persuaded to 
part with it for a substantial equivalent. These Dutch 
farmers, much as they dislike the miners or the 
English, have not done badly by them on the whole. 
Sometimes a farmer has sold his farm for £100,000, 
and many a farmer, I am told, has got a cheque for 
£20,000 for a farm not worth as many pence. News 
of the discovery of gold soon brought up people from 
all parts of South Africa and Australia. A mining 
company was formed in 1886, and the Transvaal 
Government marked off a site for the town of 
Johannesburg. Last year it had grown to be a 
town with a population of 18,000; now it has de- 
clined — the boom for a time at any rate is over, and 
its population has decreased to 15,000. It is already, 
however, the second town in South Africa, and it is 
prophesied that in a another ten years it will be the 
first. Its market square is the largest in South 
Africa, being about the same size as the Grand 
Parade in Cape Town. At the present time it is no 
place for loafers, but lawyers seem to flourish as 
well as speculators. As a local writer says : * If 
there were any vacancies, the favourites of directors 
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and others of influence would soon fill them, possibly 
preventing miners from occupying positions for which 
they would be infinitely better qualified than many of 
those to whom they are given, being often colonial 
farmers and youths fresh from school.' 

The greater part of the rough work in the mines is 
carried on by coloured men, who come from all parts, 
chiefly, however, from Natal and Basutoland. The 
whites there are rather gay — much addicted to sport, 
great drinkers of bottled ale, for which they pay 4s. a 
bottle, and of champagne, for which they pay 20s. 

Gold is found in various rocks, sand and gravel — 
as a rule in very small quantities. Sometimes only a 
few grains of gold are discovered in a ton of rock. 
It is generally discovered in the form of coarse green 
flakes and fine flour throughout the hard rock, or in 
cavities filled with a yellow brown or red oxide of iron, 
caused by the decomposition of pjrrites. To obtain 
the gold, the hard rock must first be crushed to 
a powder, after which it requires a special treat- 
ment which it is needless here to explain. Allu- 
vial gold is that which has been washed down the 
mountain-sides and carried down with gravel and 
soil. It is thus the great nuggets have been dis- 
covered which astonish the stay-at-home public, and 
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which lend a romantic charm even to such dull work 
as that of the gold-finder. Alas ! such nuggets are 
now rarely found. The romance of gold-digging has 
long passed away. The gold-digger has long since 
ceased to drink his champagne out of a pail, free to 
all, or to light his pipe with a five-pound note. 

The gold-fever is dead for awhile. There is not a 
family in the Cape or Natal but has suffered in con* 
sequence. Shares, chiefly in rotten companies, are to 
be had anywhere, and when the mania was at its 
height it was the custom for the directors to place the 
mines under the management of friends and relatives 
who were as ignorant of the proper way of working a 
mine as if they were Suffolk peasants. But for a 
time the game went on merrily, and English capital 
was squandered like water ; men were taken in in the 
most barefaced manner. I heard of a gentleman 
who offered, if he were elected, to reduce the value 
of shares in a certain mine, in order to bring them 
within the reach of his constituents. He did so, and 
they all became purchasers, and then he sold out all 
his shares, till they became utterly worthless, when he 
bought them all back again. One night when I was 
at Cape Town, it was found that the names of two 
leading men at Johannesburg had been engraved on 
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the glass of a window of a first-class railway carriage 
(in the Cape everyone travels first-class), with three 
stars under each name, to intimate that at one time 
they had been convicts at Cape Town— and so they 
had, and had there formed the friendship which was 
to lead them on to fame and fortune. It is im- 
possible to give the palm in wickedness to any par- 
ticular individual. Too many cheat to the utmost 
of their power. I met a man who had just lost 
£38,000 owing to the advice of a friend, who let 
him in for that amount of shares, on condition that 
he gave his word of honour that he would not put 
them in the market till six months had elapsed, when 
they would be worth double. No sooner had the dealer 
got rid of these shares than the vendor flooded the 
market with the remainder of the shares, and my 
friend lost all his money. This is the sort of thing 
which has gained for Johannesburg an unenviable 
reputation. It was the boast of Chicago that it was 
the wickedest city on the face of the earth. If what I 
heard of Johannesburg be correct, in the race it will win 
in a canter. But this gold-fever will have this merit 
— that it will open up the Cape, and that it will 
attract a large population, just as the discovery of 
diamonds made Kimberley a big town. People will 
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come out and stop, just as the gold-fever in Australia 
made big cities of Ballarat and Melbourne. I saw 
plenty of wealthy men in Australia, but they had not 
become so by holding gold shares, but by plain, honest 
trading. Bomance is one thing and reality another. 

Romantic indeed is the history of the diamond- 
diggings in South Africa. As Thomas Baines 
wrote, the purchase by a trader of a glittering stone 
with which a child was playing in that country, once 
described in the British Parliament as *the moat 
barren and worthless desert on the earth's crust,' 
was the beginning of that industry which has planted 
a British colony in that wilderness, has flooded the 
markets of the world with diamonds, and now bids 
fair to fertilize the desert itself with the water that 
impedes the diggers by collecting in the mines during 
the rainy season, and saturating the surrounding 
earth. Those few acres of ground containing the 
Kimberley diamond-fields yield, perhaps, the most 
paying crop the world has ever seen. It is estimated 
that eight tons of diamonds have been unearthed in 
the South African diamond-fields during the last 
eighteen years. These represent a total value of 
;£66,000,000 sterling. 

As I write, a curious tale of a diamond is told me. 
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by one who has the means of verifying what he says. 
A diamond came into the possession of a merchant at 
Port EHzabeth. It was a very fine one, and he sold 
it to a syndicate for £20,000. It was sent to a dia- 
mond-cutter to be poUshed, and a portion was cut oflf, 
which was sold for iJ4,000. When polished, the 
diamond was sent to the Paris Exhibition, where it 
excited universal admiration. It has just been sold 
for £150,000, and the syndicate have reaped a rich 
reward. 

The diamond trade seems to lend itself to roguery. 
I have already referred to that plague of South Africa, 
the illicit diamond-dealer, and now as I write, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, * a good deal of attention has 
been attracted in Paris by an attempt to give yellow 
Cape diamonds a brilliant white aspect by the use of a 
little aniline. A similar attempt some little time ago 
caused a commotion in the diamond trade. It has 
recommenced, and stones to the value of £1,000,000 
sterling are, according to the Pawnbrokers' Magazine, 
said to have been chemically treated. Some of the 
large Belgian merchants are supposed to be the 
culprits, and a score of Paris dealers have purchased 
diamonds at from twenty-five to thirty per cent, above 
their market value. A chemist has studied the 
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question from a purely scientific point of view, in 
order to find out if it is possible to absolutely alter 
the aspect of diamonds so as to considerably increase 
their apparent value, and was surprised at the success- 
ful results of his experiments. The process followed 
by the chemist was based on the principle of optics 
that violet is the complementary colour of yellow. 
The chemist prepared an alcoholic solution of violet 
aniline, adding a few grammes of benzin as an adhe- 
sive. A yellow diamond bathed in this became white, 
but it had lost its brilliancy. He then prepared a 
solution having a larger proportion of aniline. In 
this preparation another yellow stone was placed for 
several seconds ; it came out retaining its full brilUancy* 
A fortnight later the stone had lost nothing of it facti- 
tious whiteness, and the most experienced eye could 
suspect nothing. As a result of these experiments, it 
is evident that the fraud is perfectly possible, especially 
as diamonds are bought without undergoing any test. 
A careful examination of the tinted stone through a 
magnifying glass shows no trace of the slightest cover- 
ing or shade on the facets. Neither does the friction 
of a chamois leather or cloth alter the tint. There is 
apparently only one way of explaining the really mar- 
vellous action of the dye. This is to admit that it 
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impregnates solely the cutting edge, which forms the 
circumference of a stone. This is the only part un- 
polished, and it is barely perceptible. The only way 
of testing diamonds is by aqua foHis^ which the dye 
cannot resist. The chemist has further managed to 
fix a tint in such a way that an alcohol bath is not a 
sufl&cient test for proving white diamonds.' 

Again, let me refer to ostrich-farming. When I was 
at the Cape, all I could learn was that if you had an 
ostrich farm and ostriches would find their own food, 
then and then only would it pay. When Mr. TroUope 
was there the estimated profits of an ostrich farm 
were 50 per cent. There was a time when everyone 
thought an ostrich farm was the sure road to fortune. 
As I write, I have before me Mr. Arthur Douglas's 
work on * Ostrich Farming in South Africa,' published 
about ten years since. He is careful to write soberly 
— nevertheless, he makes one's mouth water. He 
ppeaks of a farm that paid 30 per cent, on the total 
investment, including cost of land and all improve- 
ments ; as also one which for the four years, 1872, 
1873, 1874, and 1875, averaged a net return on the 
capital of 66 J per cent, per annum ; but in this latter 
case the land was hired, everything was studied to 
lessen the amount of the dead capital, and the 
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expenses were pared down to the lowest possible 
shilling, while the farmer worked terribly hard with 
both hands and head, and thoroughly understood his 
business. That was the golden age. The ostrich 
farmer makes no such profits now. When Anthony 
TroUope was in the Cape ostrich-feathers were, he 
tells us, the popular produce of the colony. I could 
not recommend ostrich farming now. Mr. Douglas 
recommends it strongly: * Reader,' he says, *if you 
are young, self-reliant, and can see your way to get 
a footing at the Cape in ostrich farming, go forth.' 
Alas, alas ! that advice is no longer appUcable. And 
yet I know not where the farmer can live more com- 
fortably than in South Africa ; and if the old-fashioned 
Boer farmer makes a good thing of it, a more active 
and better educated English farmer ought to succeed. 
If he would make butter, he could get a good price 
for it ; if he would condescend to grow cabbages, 
he can sell them in Cape Town at sixpence apiece. 
If he could cure bacon, he would get a rich return in 
a land where bacon fetches Is. 9d. a pound ; and, re- 
member, farms are to be had cheap, and the land is 
one where you can live instead of die of consumption 
as at home. Tradesmen do well, and shopkeepers' 
assistants at the Cape work fewer hours and have 
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much better pay than they can ever have at home. 
In a few years they have saved enough money to 
become masters. When I went out we carried some 
first-class governesses, who were to take the places 
of ladies who had forsaken teaching for a matri- 
monial career, and the chances were that these 
young ladies would erelong do the same. The 
traders who go out with their stock into native dis- 
tricts seem to me to do uncommonly well ; and though 
I heard at Natal that sugar-making did not pay, and 
that coffee was grown at a loss, and that the new 
industry of tea-growing was not very remunerative, the 
fact was that I saw no signs of poverty anywhere, and 
that, if there were no leviathan capitalists, everyone 
was well off. There is room up the country for 
thousands, who, if they go out there, and are sober 
and industrious, and have a little common-sense, will 
in a little while be far better off than in overcrowded 
England. As it is, you can get to the Gape in sixteen 
days, and the chances are you can do it in less ; and 
the greater part of the way you are beneath a smiling 
sky, and on a sea almost as calm as a mill-pond. As 
to jam-making, that flourishes as much in Natal as it 
does in Histon, under the auspices of my respected 
friends the Ghivers. 
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Possibly when we have lost her for ever, we 
shall wake up to the value of South Africa. I 
have been in Canada ; I have been in America ; 
I have gone in Australia from Adelaide and St. 
George's Sound up to Brisbane, and I prefer South 
Africa to them all. As an emigration field, it has 
been a terrible disappointment to us in time past. 
It has been fearfully mismanaged by Downing Street. 
Exeter Hall has been by no means well informed on 
the subject, or helpful ; but it is coming to the front. 
Its great needs at this time seem to be more railways 
— cheaper railway fares and cheaper freights in South 
Africa, and at home lighter duties. It is thus so much 
of South African produce is kept out of the English 
market. They are getting fine coal at Natal; yet 
actually it is as dear at the Cape as the best Cardiff 
steam coal. Surely this ought not to be so. Let me 
hope I may be the means of inducing Englishmen to 

« 

emigrate. I do not want to see that land of promise 
handed exclusively over to hungry Scotchmen or vul- 
turous German Jews. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

A South African Explorer. 

As my readers are aware. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has gone to Mashonaland to report upon the country 
there as a. field for BritiBh speculation and British 
enterprise. Whether an M.P. is justified in giving 
up his Parliamentary attendance for a long trip to the 
Cape or anywhere else is a question between himself 
and his constituents with which we have nothing to do. 
He seems to have gone about his self-imposed task in 
a somewhat singular manner, and to have been much 
disBatisfied with the fare provided for him by the 
QranUillt/ Castle — a steamer belonging to the Castle 
Line — which has the reputation for providing for its 
pf^sengers a somewhat excessively liberal supply ; 
and now we hear of his excessive baggage which he 
has taken with him, and of the amount of champagne 
— without which he seems utterly unable to travel — 
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for which he has already had to pay heavy duties at 
the Cape, and indulgence in which we may expect to 
find inimical to his health in the regions in which he 
travels. It was not thus the old explorers travelled. 
It was not thus our Livingstone made his way. It is 
not thus that such men as Thomas Baines travelled. 
I have known many African travellers, but they 
have had no champagne, and have done a great deal 
more than ever Lord Eandolph Churchill will achieve. 
One of the most distinguished of them is now re- 
siding on the Essex coast on a farm known as Clay 
Hall, and where, now that he has made a certain 
amount of cash sufficient to live comfortably on, 
he is devoting his leisure to hard study in order 
to supply the defects of early education. He is 
married, and has a young family rising up around 
him ; but he is still a young man to look at — with a 
certain air of independence such as all colonials 
acquire — fond of a game of cricket, and apparently 
none the worse for the labours he has undertaken and 
the hardships he has undergone. We see in him 
what kind of young men grow up in Greater Britain, 
that our colonists are men of the right stamp, who 
care not to lead lives of inglorious ease, who are ready 
to uphold the fame of the British name, eager for 
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enterprise and work, anxious to go out and subdue the 
land — men whom no difficulties can dishearten nor 
dangers appal. 

There are few men interested in South African de- 
velopment who have had such a career as Mr. Frank 
Thompson, who began his African career when a boy 
of twelve years of age, when his father was a member 
for Barkly West. The lad was in no mood to let the 
grass grow under his feet. He was brimful of energy, 
and eager for the fray. His first adventure was at the 
diamond-fields, where, after six months, he found him- 
self utterly done up. He then went to a town, got 
employment in a counting-house, worked hard for a 
twelvemonth, and saved some money. But his soul 
was fired by the adventures of Livingstone and Moffat, 
of whom he often heard his father speak, and whose 
career he was anxious to imitate. To this end he 
learned the language of the natives ; then he took a 
large farm from Government. There he had a terrible 
experience. The Boers began war, the tribes rose, 
and his life was in jeopardy. The dwelling in which 
he, with his father, his cousin, and two natives, dwelt 
was attacked. For three hours they defended them- 
selves, but at length the natives set fire to the thatch, 
and the inmates had to make a dash for it to the 
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nearest shelter. In this attempt Mr. Thompson was 
wounded by a bullet and his father brutally slain •^ 
With a narrow escape, Mr. Thompson, after suffering 
much hardship and encountering many risks, came 
to a house the occupant of which was expecting 
to be attacked. The defending force consisted of 
the owner, his wife, two boys, and an old man of 
eighty. He joined them, though his wound had not 
been dressed, and after his days' fasting and fighting 
was posted with a rifle at a window, resolved to sell 
his life dear. Fortunately, he was saved by the arrival 
of some British soldiers on the scene. For two and 
a half days he had been expecting every moment to 
be his last, and the reaction after the strain was very 
severe. It took him twenty-seven days to get well 
again. For the third time in his life he had to begin 
the world afresh — this time as British resident agent 
among the natives, a post he held for ten years. 
Again he commenced a new career as compound- 
manager for the great diamond company at Kimberley 
known as De Beers. There he had between 80,000 and 
33,000 men under him yearly, turning over between 
eight and nine millions of pounds a year. When 
Johannesburg started on its grand career, Mr. Thomp- 
son went there, and met with a certain amount of 
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success. Then he made his way to Cape Town with 
the intention of settling there, but, pressed by friends, 
he again made his way into the interior in order to 
get a concession of the comitry. This he was suc- 
cessful in doing, obtaining the grant of territory 
about as big as the colonies of Australia. He was 
there about two years — eighteen months of which he 
was in reality a prisoner, and his position was not 
pleasant : there were white men who were jealous of 
his success and poisoned the King's mind against him. 
They would fain have withdrawn his concession, but 
his partner, Mr. Cecil Ehodes, had obtained a charter 
from the British Government, and thus the British 
Chartered Company of South Africa had come into 
existence. But finding there was a danger of being 
finished off, Mr. Thompson made the best of his way 
back to the Cape. It was only after great privations 
and wonderful escapes that he arrived there — on the 
very day that the news came that the charter had 
J)oen signed and sealed and settled in London. Be- 
fore he left the country he had buried his concession, 
and he now returned once more to show Lobengula 
the concession which he had demanded, at the in- 
stigation of unsuccessful concession-seekers. Per- 
haps no one has had rougher travelling experiences 
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than Mr. Thompson. At one time he was reduced 
to a pot of jam and a little tea. At another time 
he was obliged to exist on nothing but onions. 
But it is the opinion of Mr. Thompson, who has 
been a total abstainer all his life, and whose 
chief solace is his pipe of Transvaal tobacco, that 
temperance and perseverance are bound to succeed in 
the end. It is his temperance- that has preserved 
him from a thousand ills. It is his perseverance 
that has made him succeed against tremendous odds, 
and where others have signally failed. 

We are told of Mr. George Fife Angus, the founder 
and father of the flourishing colony of South Australia, 
that he sternly set his face against the discovery of 
gold — fearing the demoralization that would ensue. 
In South Africa the feeling is quite otherwise : in the 
new region opened up by Mr. Thompson's concession, 
it is felt that there lies the true Ophir, and that it is 
high time that its hidden treasures should be turned to 
good account. Several ruins of ancient buildings are 
found in this region, which Mr. Theodore Bent is now 
examining with a view to make a report when he 
returns to England. In that region it is supposed 
was the ancient kingdom of the Queen of Sheba, who 
went to see the great Solomon in all his glory. The 

14—2 
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memory of the lone rich Queen is still preserved 
among the Arabs of Sofala, as well as among the 
Habesh of Soudan in their scandalous chronicles. 
That Ophir was in Africa we may quote the authority 
of our great poet Milton, who writes in * Paradise 
Lost' of — 

* Mombara, Qailea and Melind, 
And Sofala [thonght Ophir], to the realm 
Of Congo and Angola farthest soath/ 

Mr. Thompson's own story reads like a chapter in 
one of Eider Haggard's romances. Thus does he de- 
scribe the African monarch Lobengula : * You would 
not easily forget him if once you saw him. He stands 
six feet in his skin, and he is fat and big all over, and 
in weight about twenty stone. In age he is forty-eight 
or fifty, and walks as I have never seen a man walk, 
moving his elephantine limbs, and planting his feet 
one after another as if he was planting them for ever ; 
rolling his shoulders from side to side, and looking 
around him in a way which is dreadful to see. He 
has great bulging bloodshot eyes, and when he rolls 
them to look you up and down in his lordly sort of 
way, it is enough to scare a man oflf-hand. His 
palace, you must know, is a waggon someone ha& 
given him. There he used to sit on a block of wood 
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in the middle of a great pole stockade. Every yard 
of the ground is covered with dung, layer over 
layer, and the whole place is filthy. When you 
approach the King you have of course to squat down 
on your haunches, and remain in that position during 
the whole of the interview. Conversation under such 
circumstances is of course difficult. When he was in 
a bad temper, as he often was, he used to try and 
catch you — make you contradict yourself; and he was 
as sharp as a needle in his own style of palaver. He 
remembered everything, and if you did contradict your- 
self, he was down on you at once. ** You have two 
words, you lie," he would rap out. Then the mean 
whites, the dogs as he called them, up there were always 
egging him on or prompting him to ask nasty questions, 
and twisting round the answers so as to make him 
angry.' And who were the mean whites ? one natu- 
rally asks. *They had,' continues Mr. Thompson, 
' their bread and meat and beer from the King, and 
wanted him to be let alone. There were no means 
they would not stoop to. They even forged a letter 
to the Queen from King Lobengula, and they were 
willing tools in the hands of any rivals who wanted to 
make out that the concession meant really more than 
it did. To make matters worse, there came a letter 
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from the Aborigines' Protection Society which the King 
and his councillors interpreted to mean, "Have nothing 
to do with the whites." I went,' added Mr. Thompson, 
' in fear of my life, dared not stir from my waggons, 
and slept by starts with a revolver by my side. That 
was a time,' he said emphatically, * I would not go over 
again to be a millionaire twice over. I thought every 
day I should have had to die as I saw my poor father 
before me.' In his quiet temporary Essex home he 
seems to be in good health, but he must have suffered 
terribly then. It is true that he gained his end, but he 
had to pay an awful price. Perhaps it was his being 
a stanch teetotaler that saved his life. 

* How is it you have no gray hair,' I asked, * or any 
hair at all?' *0h,' was the reply, *I was always 
hardy, and brought up hardly on porridge. But,' he 
added, *I have gone through a deal.' Yet time 
lias dealt gently with him, or the healthy air of the 
Essex sea-coast. His brow is unfurrowed by care ; 
his hair is dark brown ; he shaves oflf his whiskers, but 
revels in a moustache ; his face soon lights up with a 
smile ; he looks stem and wiry, without an ounce of 
spare flesh on him, and very much a colonial. 

And he and Mr. Maguire and Mr. Eudd between 
them won the concession. As Mr. Thompson was the 
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linguist of the party, it is clear they could have done 
nothing without him. The Chartered Company took 
over the concession, giving a number of shares for the 
right — that is, the Chartered Company found all the 
money, and gave to the Matabele concessionaires the 
gross half-profits. The directors of the Chartered 
Company are the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Abercorn, 
Albert Grey, Hon. Cecil Ehodes, A. Beit, Lord Gifford, 
and George Causton. The office of the company is 
in St. Swithin's Lane, London. The concessionaires 
for their part agree to pay Lobengula £100 every 
lunar month, and deliver at the royal kraal 1,000 
Martini-Henry rifles, together with 100,000 suitable 
ball cartridges, and, further, deliver on the Zambesi 
Eiver a steamboat with guns suitable for defensive 
purposes. What the King gives in return is the 
complete and exclusive charge over all metals and 
minerals situated in any kingdom, principalities, 
and dominions, together with full power to do all 
things that they may deem necessary to raise and 
secure the same, and to hold, collect, and enjoy 
the revenues, if his, derivable from the aforesaid 
metals and minerals. The charter vaguely lays down 
the sphere of the company's operations, says a writer 
in the Cwpe Argus Annuul of 1891, as to the north of 
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Bechuanaland and to the west of Portuguese East 
Africa. The western limit of the company's operations 
is set by the Anglo-German agreement, which fixed the 
twenty-first degree of east longitude as the boundary 
of the German protectorate, except in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Ngami, where the German territory 
extends to the north-east until it reaches the head- 
waters of the Zambesi. To the north the territory 
of the company practically runs into that of the 
African Lakes Company. Mr. Ehodes announced at 
a banquet held in Kimberley last year that the 
Barotsi country, containing 20,000 square miles, had 
been ceded to the company. This cession makes 
the boundary of the company's territory march 
with that of the Congo Free State. Nor is this all. 
The company has undertaken railway construction 
both under the arrangement by which the Cape Colony 
has acquired the line to Vryburg, and by an under- 
taking to carry on the line to Mafeking. With an 
increasing influx of a large gold-mining and agricul- 
tural population into Mashonaland, the railway will 
doubtless be extended to the far north at no very 
distant date. * Is the country healthy ?' I asked Mr. 
Thompson. 'Very,' was his reply. 'There is a belt 
between the upland districts and the coast (being Por- 
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tuguese territory) where the fever is very thick (you 
may cut it with a knife) ; but up in the interior the 
country is healthy, although there is a certain amount 
of fever before the trees have been cut down and the 
decaying vegetable matter removed. The country 
will be a fine healthy country, the more it is opened 
up. It was just the same with Natal: that was 
unhealthy at first, and now it is as healthy as anyone 
could wish.' 

' And how about the gold ?' I asked. * Oh, there is 
no doubt of that ; the country is full of it : my brother, 
who has just come back, says the same. Of course, 
there have been failures. There has been quite a rush 
of gold-seekers, and many have been disappointed, as 
was to be expected, as they came indifferently pro- 
visioned for the purpose, and had exhausted their 
resources by the time they got there.' 

'And the Pungwe route, what about that?' I 
asked. *That is much nearer, is it not?' *0h yes,' 
was the reply. * That will come in time, but not for 
a long time. The railway from the Cape has been 
laid down for the traffic, and what is wanted is a 
Customs Union.' Perhaps, thought I, as I left the 
hall in which the African explorer lives, it is more 
to the purpose to dwell upon the fact that the 
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Mashona people, who have always gone in fear of their 
lives, from the hostile attacks of the Matabele, wamaly 
welcome the advent of the white man. As it is, he is 
often to be met with as a mighty hunter among the 
pleasant granite hills which form so picturesque an 
appearance in that part of the world. Mr. A. E. 
Colquhoun, the well-known Burmese administrator 
and explorer, has been appointed administrator, and 
the laws have been devised to square as far as possible 
with those of Cape Colony, and with the special laws 
for native territories now in force in British Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, and the Transkei. But there is 
plenty of room for romance of some kind or other 
still. Charles Kingsley tells us of the old Puritans, 
that there was plenty of poetry in them, but they lived 
their poetry like men, instead of singing it like birds. 
A similar remark may be made about South African 
romance. The country is full of it; you meet it 
wherever you see a colonial ; but it is the romance of 
life, not of the shilling novel. It is a great gain to 
the Cape to have secured a district so vast, so full of 
romance, so fertile. It is a great gain for England 
thus to have been dowered with such a market for 
her manufactures, such an outlet for the energy of 
her sons. 
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Ab I left I said to Mr. Thompson : ' How is it 
Laboachere is always attacking the Chajtered Com- 
pany?' 'Does he not always attack everything the 
Conservative Government does ?' was his reply. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Leaving the Cape — The Eetura— On Board the Ditnollar CasUe 
—Captain Robinson's Yarns— The Peak of Teneriffe — On 

Emigration. 

It is time to go back. I leave the Gape v/itii regret. 
When I left England I had a liver ; by the time I got 
to the Cape it was gone and joy had come. I was suffer- 
ing from suppressed gout and all the evils it brings 
in its train. All the voyage out I was as melancholy 
as an owl ; on my return I was as gay as a lark. I 
took no medicine — I consulted no physician. What 
made the change ? I reply : ' The voyage, and the 
bright sunshine, and the fine air of the Gape.' On my 
return I exchanged theRoslyn Castle for the DimoUar. 
I was sorry to leave Captain Bobinson, but I had no 
alternative : he stuck to his ship. I wanted to try the 
Dimottar Castle, of which everyone had so much to say. 
I must, however, in justice to Captain Robinson, re- 
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peat one of his good stories : He was out on a foggy 
night, and sounded his fog-horn, as every wise cap- 
tain should ; from the starboard side came the sound 
of a fog-horn, apparently coming from a vessel very 
close, and showing no lights. * Port your helm !' 
shouted the captain, and his orders were obeyed. 
Then he blew his whistle again. Back from the 
same position, although his ship had altered her 
course three points, came the soimd of that fog-horn. 
*Hard a-port !' roared the captain; that was done, 
and the steam whistle tried again. Back from exactly 
the same position, although his vessel had now 
altered her course seven points, came the noise of that 
fog-horn. And the captain, alarmed, was just going 
to give the order to reverse engines, when one of the 
officers reported that the supposed fog-horn was the 
cow that was carried on the forward deck to supply 
fresh milk for the passengers. The captain had been 
trying to steer round his own cow. A sailor's yarn, 
this, and a very good one of its class. May Cap- 
tain Eobinson long live to tell his passengers many 
such ! 

Echo, since the time of the ancients, has played on 
poor mortals many a trick. One of them is quoted 
by Gilbert White, who writes : 
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* Chance parts the youth from his companions dear, 
He cries, " Who's here ?'* and Echo answers, " Here !" 
He stares around, and for a while stands dumb, 
Then shouts out " Come !" and Echo answers, " Come !"*' 

As I left the Cape I could not but contrast the 
difference between the ending and the starting. As 
we made our way out of Blackwall Docks, how 
funereal was the scene in the darkening gloom of a 
dull December day ! and as we left behind us a small 
crowd, it seemed as if we were sailing into the outer 
darkness. As we left Cape Town all was brightness 
and sunshine, the grand mountain in the background 
overlooking all, while on the wharf were friends look- 
ing as hot as they were good-natured — making the 
parting one of joy rather than of sorrow. Everybody 
seemed to have made an effort to see the start of the 
Dunottar Castle, the noblest ship that had up to that 
time ever appeared in Table Bay. The day before 
Lady Loch had condescended to lunch on board. The 
Castle Line is great m hospitality, and on the day 
we left many were the notabilities who had come 
on board, such as Judge Buchanan, who was pleased 
to express his regret that^ I was leaving before 
he had the pleasure of receiving me; Mr. Noble, 
the popular Clerk of Assembly, the Eev. Mr. Forbes, 
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and even the editor of the Argtis, busy as he always 
is at that particular time, found an opportunity 
to come and see me off. One incident was rather 
amusing. A gentleman found me out. He was an 
entire stranger: *But,' said he, *when I saw you 
were going away, I said to myself, **Well, I'll go 
down to the dock and see the old gentleman off." ' 
Of course I felt flattered, especially as his remarks 
(which I have not given) were of an exceedingly com- 
plimentary nature. At the same time, such is the 
weakness of human nature, all will agree With me 
that none of us are particularly anxious to hear our- 
selves described as old gentlemen. At four o'clock all 
our friends had to clear out, to quit the deck, where 
they were under awning all the length of the ship, 
and to stand waving their hands or pocket-handker- 
chiefs on the heated wharf below. We left the dock 
at the appointed hour ; but it was only to anchor in 
the bay, as the mails had not arrived. In the Trans- 
vaal there had been heavy rains, and that made the 
delay. Dutchmen are never m a hurry ; but Anglo- 
Saxon energy, it is to be hoped, will soon teach them 
to mend their ways. One advantage of the delay was 
that it gave us a good farewell view of Cape Town, as 
it gradually passed before our eyes from gaudy day 
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to summer night. When 1 woke up the nest morning fo 
my early bath, we weve far away, alone on a brigh 
and boundless sea — not a glimpee of land, not anotha 
vessel to be seen anywhere. But how lovely was tli 
sail on that fine ship ! The iJimottai- Castk is the crao] 
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ship of tlie Castle Line, and the company may well bs 
, proud oE her, though the great aim of the company 
is not so much to have o]ie crack ship, as to improve 
all the Heet, to bring them up to the standard ta 
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inodern requirements, and thus to own a fleet, as a 
whole, superior to that of any other line. We did the 
trip home in a shorter time than it was ever done 
before, and we fared superbly all the way. Our baths 
were marble ; our cabins were as comfortable as any I 
ever saw. On these grand steamers you have no means 
of locking the door, and on our journey a gentleman 
passenger lost a very handsome and a very valuable 
gold watch and chain. I did hear something of a 
second-class passenger being found a long way out of 
his proper soundings during the small hours. Eeally, 
you seem defenceless. In the night no one is about. 
The big ship seems left to herself. The decks are 
clear ; no stewards are to be seen down below ; it may 
be that the captain is in the chart-room, that the first 
officer is on the look-out, that at the extreme end a 
constant watch is kept, that down in the depths firemen 
and engineers are all hard at work ; but in your 
silent cabin you seem very lonely, nevertheless, and in 
the Dunottar Castle the cabins are much more separate 
than usual. The arrangement is a great improve- 
ment, I own ; yet you do feel cut off for awhile from 
everybody, and, like Alexander Selkirk, are monarch of 
all you survey. It is true you are not left long, as the 
lx)y comes with your boots at unearthly hours, and 
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tlie steward never omitB to wake you at six, as he 
cumeB round with the coffee, and all daylong you Kve 
ui the midst of a gay crowd. As it is, I fancy we were 

sorry to leave. Where will the men have such a hand- 
Rome sniokiiiR-rooin, or the ladies such an exquisite 
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rauaie-roora ? Or where can we have auch banquets, 
adorned with tropical flowera and finished off with 
Biich tropical fruits ? 

IncidentB were few on the return. The most start- 
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ling of all was the grand appearance of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, as, with its diadem of snow, it rose out of a 
sea of glass, at a distance of some hundred and twenty 
miles. It grew upon us, as well it might, as we 
watched it all day, and saw the sun set on its peak 
while it was all dark below. Then, again, I was wonder- 
fully impressed with Madeira, which had undergone a 
welcome change. The island was green as emerald, 
and the cosy mansions on the hills seemed far prettier 
than when I had seen them last peeping out of the 
brown and dusty rock. I was also glad to find that 
one hotel — Eead's — was spoken of quite enthusiastic- 
ally by those who had been there, as not only cheap 
and excellent, but as being conducted by those who 
were exceptionally kind to the suffering and the poor 
— and the suffering and the poor who are landed 
there from England are far more numerous than most 
of us have any idea of. I question whether many 
people would take the trouble on their account that 
the family to which I have referred, and to whom I am 
a perfect stranger, appeared to do. A good Samaritan 
in a foreign land seems to me always to possess a 
double charm. But why don't the Portuguese do 
something to ensure a better landing ? Surely they 
could make a tiny pier for a small tug to make its 
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way into. To be dragged through the surf, especially 
where invalids are concerned, is not pleasant, 
especially, as is sometimes the case, if the boats are 
upset. We landed a poor Portuguese from Delagoa 
Bay, yellow with its wretched fever, and it seemed to 
me that he would give up the ghost ere he reached 
the land. 

After leaving Madeira we fell into the arms of a 
north-east gale. Some of my readers may know 
what that is. When crossing the Bay of Biscay on a 
small ship, that would have been an unpleasant ex- 
perience ; on board the Dunottar Castle it affected me 
not the least. On the only really bad night we had 
I slept like a top, though some of my friends who had 
deck cabins assured me that the wind was so high that 
they expected to be blown over every minute. Our 
passengers mostly left at Plymouth. London heeded 
little the arrival of the Dunottar passengers ; though 
I did hear that Oceana shares rose half per cent, in 
consequence of the announcement that we had brought 
with us its manager or secretary, I forget which ; but 
as to the arrival of the rest of us, no particular sensa- 
tion — as far as I could learn — was created, though I 
doubt not in many a happy home all over the land 
there was rejoicing over our safe return. But over 
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that we troubled not. We had had a splendid trip, 
for a run to the Cape and back is always a splendid 
trip. For the health-seeker it seems to be preferable 
to any other, especially when on board such magnifi- 
cent floating palaces as the Dunottar Castle* Its great 
speed was a slight disappointment to me. I would 
rather have enjoyed a little more of life on the ocean 
wave. 

One word as to South Africa as a field for our sur- 
plus population. I saw much to recommend it. I 
saw no end of people who would have done little at 
home, who were living in comfort, and many of them 
making large fortunes, out there. But it is impossible 
to say who will succeed as regards any particular case, 
as far as my limited knowledge goes. I quite agree 
with Sir Frederick Young, who has had an experience 
to which I lay no claim, and whose testimony, const 
quently, is far more valuable than my own. To him 
emigration is a question of such national importance 
that he thinks it ought to be undertaken by the State. 
I confess, so jealous am I of State interference, and so 
deeply do I feel the mischief of it, that I would be slow 
to argue in its favour. But in the followuig remarks 
of Sir Frederick, with which I close, I heartily agree : 
* In South Africa,' he said in his lecture before the 
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Colonial Institute — *in South Africa I have seen 
millions of acres of fertile land — in Bechuanaland, in 
Natal, in the eastern and western provinces of the 
Cape Colony, to say nothing of the Transvaal — capable 
of supporting many thousands of our surplus popula- 
tion. But I have also satisfied myself that it is no 
use whatever to transplant those that are unfitted for 
it. Instead of a success, certain failure would be the 
result of an attempt so unwise. Colonial life is alone 
suitable for the enterprising, energetic, steady, and in- 
dustrious men and women who are determined, with 
patience and courage, to overcome the difficulties and 
trials which they must certainly encounter on the 
road to ultimate success. South Africa is a land of 
promise for them. It is by no means so for the feeble, 
the self-indulgent, the helplessly dependent class of 
whom, unfortunately, we have so large a number in 
the overpopulated Old Country.* 
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MAUNIFIUENT STEAMERS of the 

SUMMER I'OVAGE iMunlIu r«ic& CaiK Ziiiiin »n KcdnriJavi 

Tlie OraTland Jonmey, Tla Case Town Ktmheclejr and Vrybnnr 

.\n EXPRESS TRAIN, oitrjlJB the Englliiinnd f ti M" i= 1» i IV r M n Within 

VkYBS^''even'*Mond^stoao pm^TMth/ '* "''l^ 

tlon. Menlg ue served at lepante tables al red. \ aten 

are □btalniible Other LI iduib ma be i ravi le I tra n 



BoQte via Poet Bllzabeth K mberley &nd ViybiiTg 
^n b\PREs>4 IRAIM leaves PORT ELl/AUblH at oso pm every Uonds; rei 
■■ ' .... - .- inFrldajg.M 






Vrybursat 11.30 a.m. neiC day but one i roturnlnic fnmi VrybuEfi at T.i& a.m. on Frid 
at I'ort Eliiabeth at T.« ^m. on iMurdara 1%la ^^alnhulhe Hme acoimnicHl 
Express Trail Cram CapeTown. UrfflnarrTr^naleave Fait EUaabethareiT evening at ..v...... 

reach Vryburg at U.M a.in. on the third dar— or witbin 41 hom^and return [mm Vrybursat 

7.43 a.m. clallj. Timi liaUewcdeUitatima for Brealsfiul,LTmclit(m, and Dinner by thac JYaiiu. 

Konte vl» Bloamfoutaiv. (Orasgw TTtat mate). 

Fast Trains run [rom Cape Town and Port Eiisbetb to BloemfonteiD dally ; betwmii Bloem- 
lonteln and the Cold Fields there Is a reituler servlcs of FasHenaer Coaehes. 
Ho^ta via East London and Allwal ITorth. 

'rraius. fitted iiith sleeping auciuumodation, leave East London CIO p.m. dally. eiceiiC Suodavs ; 
reach Allwal X«rtli ii n.ni. MiimhivB. Ti.ea.i;iy», WeiTiicBday^, Timrnlaya. Fridays, and Satnr- 

""gOO^S l\'',AFnc''Ft)K TH^'''Fi":EE''!;TAT'i:'''A'J0 ,'■"'* ''■ 



petlfiolbs. s' e' I Fort Elizabeth to Vryburi; nerlOol 
7 Port Elizabeth to BloemlOQlein .. 
iln „ T 81 East London to Burgberadarp 

■ley fi I or Alwal North „ 

lection o del ery unless Ihe serv ce s actually penormed. 

n for Paseengers n England 

•"'—(-•'"■Tr 



f lhu( 



c Ud on steam- 
■e or the Vgent- 



STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 

(LIMITED). 

Subscribed Capital, £4,000,000. Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. 

Reserve Fund, £570,000. 

Number of Proprietors - . - . 2,400. 



Sseab (S)fficc: 
10, CLEMENT'S LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Sib Henbt Barkly, K. C. B. , G.O. M. G. Daniel Mackenzie, Esq. 



Fbbdbbiok Dubant Deabb, Esq. 
Jambs Dbake, Esq. 
Fbedebick Gbeene, Esq. 



Kt. Hon. Sir Hercules Robinson, 

Bart, G.C.M.G. 
Hugh Cameron Ross, Esq. 



Robert White, Esq. 

Sotnt (Qtxumi ^nnnQcxa in <§ovith Africa : 
L. L. MiCHELL, and Edmund Thomas. 

John Chumlet. 

§\xnk ^ecxttnx^. 
Henry Frost. 



The Bank of England. 



giinkcr«. 



The Alliance Bank (Limited). 



Aberdeen. 

Adelaide. 

Alice. 

Aliwol North. 

Barberton (Transvaal). 

Barkly East 

Beaoonsfield or (Diamond 

Fields). 
Beaufort West. 
Bedford. 

Boksbui'g (Transvaal). 
Biughersdorp. 
Gallon. 
Cape Town. 
CSathcart. 
Geres. 
Colesberg, 
Gxadock. 
Dordrecht. 
Dundee (Natal). 
Durban (Natal). 
East London. 
Estcourt (Natal). 
Fort Beaufort. 



BRANCH OFFICES. 

George Town. 

Graan Reinet. 

Graham's Town. 

Grey town (Natal). 

Hanover. 

Heidelberg (Transvaal). 

Humansdorp 

Johannesburg (Transvaal). 

Kimborley (Diamond Fields). 

King William's Town. 

Klerksdorp (Transvaal). 

Knysna. 

Kokstad. 

Krugersdorp (Transvaal). 

Lady Grey. 

Ladysmith (Natal). 

Lydenburg (Transvaal). 

Mafeking (British Bechu- 

analand). 
Malmesbury. 

Middelburg (Cape Colony). 
Middelburg (Transvaal). 
Mossel Bay. 
Murraysburg. 



Newcastle (NatalX 

Oudtshoom. 

Paarl. 

Pietennaritzburg (Njital). 

Port Elizabeth. 

Potchefstroom (Transvaal). 

Pretoria (Transvaal). 

Queen's Town. 

Richmond. 

Riversdale. 

Robertson. 

Somerset East. 

Stellenbosch. 

Steynsdorp (Transvmil). 

Swellendam. 

Tarkastad. 

Uitenhage. 

Umtata. 

Victoria West. 

Vryburg (British Bcchuana* 

land). 
Wellington. 
Willowmore, 
Worcester. 



Letters of Credit and Drafts granted on all the Branches of the Bank. 
Moneys collected, and every Description of Banking Business transacted with 
the South African Colonies and States. 

Interest allowed on Deposits for one year certain and longer periods, at rates 
which may be ascertained on application at the Head Office, 10, Clement's li&nft^ 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 



I IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

I STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY 
I ALL TRAVELLERS. 

WASeONETTES TO MEET ALL TKAII 



SITUATION UNRIVALLED FOR HEALTHINESS. 



L Telegraphic Address: 'Thresh^* P.O. Box 140* i 




EMMA THRESH, Proprietress. 



NO DANGER. 

Why incur risk to Life and Property when you 
can have a 

PERFECTLY SAFE LAMP. 




Hand, Bracket, Table, and Back Lamps of ever^ description 
fitted with these Patents. 

I'kasti Id ijmir fmndti Icroui of it. No Iwuse uluiuld he laihout it. 



Cau be obtaiDed of Iranmongers and Oilmen, and wholesale of the 
Manufacturers, 

JOHN KIRKALDY & SON, 

Oarfopd Street, LONDON, E. J 



EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 

Imperial 8vo., heautifuUi/ Illustrated, and printed on tuperior paper, price 8s. 
in hatidsome clothe gilt edges ; or 288. each in morocco , elegant. 

Just Published. 

The New Volume of the * Pen and Pencil Series.' 

UNITED STATES PICTURES. 

Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With a map and one hundred and twenty EncravingB. By 
the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A., Author of 'Norwegian Pictures,' 'London wctures,* etcs. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s., cloth, gilt edges ; morocco elegant, 28s. 
' The text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always graphic, the whole formiog 
an excellent introduction to the varied characteristics of American life and scenery.'— 
The Globe. 
' A reliable guide-book and illustrated souvenir in one.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
* It is an exceedingly interesting volume.'— C/mrcA Times. 

' Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not garrulous, skilfully def>crip- 
tive without ostentation or pretentiousness. It is a fascinating book in which the pictuies 
rival the letterpress.'— 7"Ae Record. 

AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Howard 

WiLLOuGHBY. Ss., handsome cloth, gilt. 

CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Marquis of Lorkk. 

8»., handsome cloth, gilt. 

ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. Greek, D.D. 

8.S., handsome cloth, gilt. 

FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Samuel G. Green, 
D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

GREEK PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Ss., 
hiuidsome cloth, gilt. 

INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. William Urwick, 
MA. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. R. Lovett, M.ik. 

8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

ITA LI AN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. Manning, M.A. 

Revised, with additions by the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the 
Uev. Samuel Manning, LL.D. New Edition, revised by the Rev. Richard Lovett, M.A. 

bb., handsome cloth, gilt. 

LON DON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A. 

8s., handsome cloili, gilt. 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and PenciL By the Rev. Richard 
Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen and PencU. Edited by 
the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 88., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and PenciL By the Rev. 
Richard Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURES FROM THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gUt. 

RUSSIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and PenciL By Thomas Michell, C.B. 

Ss., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. Greek, 
D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and PenciL By Dr. Macaulat. Ss., handsome 

cloth, gilt. 

SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and PenciL By the Rev. Samuel Manning, 
LLD. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

•THOSE HOLY FIELDS.' Palestine Hlustrated by Pen and PenciL By the Rev. 
Samuel Manning, LL.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 



56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and of aU Booh$eUer9, 



West Central Hotel. 



•^ ♦•■ 



THIS Hotel, which is the most successful and best patronized 
Temperance Hotel in London, was established to meet the 
requirements of Ladies, Gentlemi n, and Farailies desiring first-class 
accommodation apart from the frequent extreme high charges and 
associations of licensed houses. It is central, quiet, and exceptionally 
clean. The Hotel has been enlarged six times since its opening, and 
is highly commended by the Ilecm'd, Christian JFoi'ld, Alliance NewSy 
etc., and spoken of in the highest terms by thousands of well-known 
clergymen and other gentlemen. 



Spacious Coffee Rooms, 
Visitors' Drawing Room, Private Rooms, 

Baths, etc. 



Breakfast or Tea, 1/3 to 2/-. Rooms, 1/6 to 2/6. 
Inclusive Tariff, including Apartments, Attend- 
ance, Meat Breakfast and Meat Tea, 6/8 per day. 



The Proprietor, having travelled in all parts of the British Islef, the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, is able to afford full information to guests 
respecting best routes, etc. 



Printed Tariff, Press Notices, Testimonials, and Guide to London* 

free on application. 



JProprietoVf 

75, 79,97, 99, 101, 103, 105, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 

BTTSSBLL SQTTABS, LOlTDOXr. 



CASTILE l^IIME, 




WEEKLY SERVICE B^^l^^ FROM LONDON 



For the Gold Fields of South Africa. 

LONDON, SOUTHAMPTON, HAMBURG, FLUSHING, LISBON, 

MADEIRA, GRAND CANARY, CAPE COLONY, NATAL, 

DELAGOA BAY, MOZAMBIQUE COAST, 

MADAGASCAR AND MAURITIUS. 

JSritisb an5 Dutcb IRosal /IDail Serpice^ 



The Eoyal Mail Steameks op 

THE CASTLE MAIL PACKETS COMPANY 

Leave London every alteruate Thursday, and sail from Southampton on 
the following Saturday, with Mails, Passengers, and Cargo, for Cape Colony 
and Natal, calling at Madeira. 

Intermediate Steamers are despatched every 14 days from London, 
calling at Hamburg and Flushing, and proceeding thence -direct to the 
Cape Colony, Natal, Delagoa Bay., etc. (via Lisbon and Grand 
Canary), thus forming a weekly service from London, and providing direct 
communication between the Continent and South Africa. These 
Steamers call at St. Helena every eight weeks. 

Passengers and Cargo are taken every four weeks for Madagascar and 
Mauritiusv and every six weeks for Mozambique Coast Ports, 
including Pungw^e River (Port Beira). 

Return tickets issued for ALL PORTS . Handbook of Information for 
JPassengers gratis on application. Loading Berth — East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall, E. Free Railway Tickets are (/ranted from London to SoxUhampton 
io outward, and from Plymouth to London to homeward Passengers by Royal 
Mail Steamers. Experienced Surgeons and Stewardesses on every Steamer. 
.Superior Accommodation. Excellent Cuisine. 



DONALD CURRIE & CO., 

lONDOK— 3 & 4, Feschurch Street, E.C. ; MANCHESTER— 16, Cross SL; 
XIYERPOOL— 25, Castle Street; GLASGOW— 40, St EDOCh Sqaare. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 11 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 11 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 H 

(415) 723.9201 || 

Ail books may be recoiled otter 7 doys \ 

DATE DUE 








''_ J 



